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INFRODUCTION. 


HE following dialogue, according to Laertius 

and Olvmpiodorus, was the firſt which Plato com. 
roſed; and is faid to have been reprehended by one 
1 as too vehement, becauſe the whole of i. 
breathes of the Dithyrambic character, This accuſation 
indeed is very natural, when made by men who deny t} 
pollibility of divine influence. and would much more 
become the atheiſtical ipirit of an ignorant modern. thar 


— 


the piety of an er Bigler ed ancient. However, as thi; 
Diczarchus is celebrated by Cicero * as woprruryroc, mo/? 
iſtoric, there is reaſon to believe, that he poſſeſſed but 
little of the divine enthuſiaſm of true philoſophy, and 
that he was more of 2 Pio giſt than a cheologi . For 
in ſhort, if human n ture, even in chis; its degraded condi: 
tion, 1 18 C. apaly le of be ing 281 tat ted by the alpirat ons 01 
Divinity, nc . the preſent dialogue was C. Ompotec 7 

under FT h an influence, am accutation of this kind 5; 
certainly its greate ef commendaygon ; and, beſides this. 
the fineſ} parts of Homer mult be liable to the ſame li 1&1! 


objection, 
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The principal intention of this dialogue, is to inveſti- 
gate true and falſe beauty, and its attendant love, againſt 
Lyſias the orator. And the diſcourſe upon rhetoric at 
the end is lar from being diſſonant with this leading 
deſign. For Plato in che Timeus defines {peech to be 
the moſt beautiful of all effluxions; and in this dialogue, the 
effluxioe ſtreams of beauly, is an epithet which perpetually 
occurs, Plato indeed 1s fo far from being a careleſs 
writer, that even his apparent digreſſions will be found, 
when accurately inveſtigated, to be highly necellary to 
the perfection of his diſcourſe; and thoſe who have 
happily penetrated his depth, will find the moſt ſublime 


truths covered with the flowers of elocution, and the 


molt accurate reaſoning united with the moſt altoniſhing 
magnificence of expreſſion. In ſhort almoſt every ſen- 
tence is an oracle, and every word a volume. For his 
works contain a compicte ſyſtem of philoſophy, in which 
the phyſics of Heraclitus, the morality of Socrates. and 


the theology of Pythagoras, are united in the moſt con- 


ſummate perfection, methodiſed by the moſt exquiſite 
logic, corroborated by the firmeſt demonſtrations, adorn- 
ed with the moſt beautiful images ot reality, and ſhining 
with the moit copious rays of divine illumination, 
And, in imitation of the Pythagoric method, the perſons 
of his dialogues are fo choſen and diſpoſed as to lym. 
bolize with the reſpective ſubjects of each, according to 
the molt aſtoniſhing reſemblarice ; as will be evident to 
every one who is capable of reading and underſtanding 
the divine commentaries of Proclus on the Parmenides 

| and 
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* 


and Timæus. In the former of theſe dialogues in parti- 
cular, every word is frequently of ſuch importance as to 
become the ſubject matter of a very copious diſſerta- 
tion, If this then be the caſe, as in reality it is, what 
profundity of genius muſt he have poſſeſſed, what un- 
wearied labour muſt he have beſtowed, in thus com- 
bining in his works ſuch conſummate accuracy with ſuch 
matchleſs elegance and grace! 


In this dialogue (ſays Proclus*), Plato being inſpired 
by the Nymphs, and exchanging human intelligence tor 
fury, which is far more excellent, delivers many arcane 
dogmata concerning the intellectual gods, and many 
concerning the liberated rulers of the univerſe, who ele- 
vate the multitude of mundane gods to the intelligible 
monads, ſeparate from the wholes which this univerſe 
contains. And ſtill more does he deliver about the mun- 
dane gods themſelves, celebrating their intellections and 
fabrications about the world, their unpolluted provi- 
dence, their government about ſouls, and other particu- 
lars, which Socrates diſcloſes in this dialogue, according to 
a deific energy (ese All this is indeed molt true, 
but at the fame time perfectly unintelligible to any one 
who has not gone through a regular courle of Platonic 
diſcipline, who has not ſpent many years in laborious in- 
veſligation and profound meditation, and above all who 


* In Theol. Plat. lib. i. p- 8, 
B 2 
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is not born with the three grand requiſites of the true 
philoſophic character, viz. a good natural diſpoſition, 
great ſagacity and acutenels, and a vehement love of 
truth. For the firſt of theſe is neceſſary to the acquih- 
tion of the moral virtues, without which perfect reality 
cannot be perceived; through the ſecond we become 
partakers of divine illumination; and by the third we 
are led back to an union with the principles from which 
we unhappily fell. 


Should any one of my readers be fortunately deſirous 
of having the myſtic theology contained in this dialogue 
explained, I am ſorry to inform him, that he will not 
meet with perfect ſatisfaction in the enſuing notes, which 
are very far from being intended as a complete commen- 
tary on any part of this important dialogue. For as I 
have agreed with the bookſeller to tranſlate all the re- 
maining dialogucs of Plato, which were not attempted by 
Mr. Sydenham, a voluminous commentary on each 
dialogue would render the work ſo expenſive, as in the 
preſent age to prevent its completion. My deſign how- 


ever is, in ſome future period (if Divinity crowns my 


intentions with ſucceſs) to publiſh copious commenta- 
ries on this dialogue, the Parmenides, '[1meus, Cratylus, 
Phazdo, Philebus, the firſt and ſecond Alcibiades and 
Gorg1as, from the ineſtimable commentaries of the latter 
Platoniſts on theſe dialogues, with additional obſerva- 
tions of my own; and this, that I may leave to poſterity 
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2 monument of thoſe blelled viſions, and exalted felicity, 
of which, through this divine pmlaſophy, I have beet; 
for tunately a partaker, 


With reſpect to the following tranſlation, I have every 
where endeavoured to be as faithful as poſtible to my 
author, well knowing how important it is, in tranſlating 
ſuch a writer as Plats: to attend to the accurate meaning 
of every word. At the ſame time I have attempted to 
imitate the majeſtic elegance of his diction, and to imbibe 
ſome portion of that divine enthuſiaſm, which is the pre- 
dominant character of this ſublime piece of compoſition. 
How far I have ſucceeded muſt be left to the judgment 
a of the diſcerning and impartial reader. With reſpect to 
2 the claſs of readers called verbal critics, it is neceflary to 
obſerve, that they will doubtleis look with great diſguſt on 
a tranilation, at the bottom of which no variety of dif- 
ferent readings, no critical acumen of verbal emendation 
preſents itſelf to the view. Of my contempt of ſuch 
egregious trifling I have before ſufficiently informed the 
public, in my former productions. And L ſhall here add,“ 
that to an Engliſh reader, who underitands nothing of 
Greek, ſuch criticiſm is uſeleſs and diſguſting; and that 
at moſt it can only gratify a ſet of pedants, men who have 
loſt all the vigour of their underitandings by too much 
attention to words, and who have at length become fo 
mentally imbecile, as to miſtake words for things I have 
been in company with the firſt rate characters of this de- 
{cription, and their converſation has never excited in me 
| any 


6 INTRODUCTION. 

any. other ſenſations, than thoſe of pity and contempt : 
pity for their 1gnorance and infatuation, and contempt for 
their imperious and ſavage behaviour. For ſuch is the 
ferocity of theſe critics, that a modeſt man can hardly 
ſpeak without danger of being inſulted ; and ſuch their 
ignorance, that I once heard one of them maintain, that 
a rer was not a ſtream The ferocity of their manners 
indeed may be well enough accounted for, from their ſi- 


militude to porters, who ſhould wait at the doors of fome 
auguſt and beautiful building, the rooms of which are 
filled with things of the moſt precious and admirable na- 


ture, and who ſhould open the gates to others, without 
having the leaſt curioſity to explore the contents of the 
building themſelves. For thus the critic opens the door 
of ancient knowledge to others, but has no deſire him- 
lelf to view the ineſtimable treaſures which it contains. 


The miſchief indeed ariſing from the ſtudy of the an- 
cient languages is fo great, that the danger of blinding the 
intellectual eye by ſuch a purſuit, can only be avoided 
by ſteadfaſtly and invariably looking to the true end of 
verbal Kill, which is, the acquiſition of wiſdom; and by 


- never forgetting that words are nothing more than the 


mediums of obtaining a knowledge of things. The an- 
cients were ſortunately exempt from the drudgery (for 
ſuch it is to a liberal mind) of learning any language but 
their own; and it is owing to this incumbrance, which 
may be conſidered as not one of the ſmalleſt curſes at- 
tending theſe impious times, that we fall ſo infinitely 

| ſhort 
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ſhort of the ancients in philoſophical attainments. Even 
in the times when the Greek and Latin were living lan- 
guages, a man {killed in two tongues was reckoned a 


prodigy : © It is miraculous (ſays Galen“) for one man to 


have been {killed in two languages.” Hence Anacharlis, 
whoſe father was a Scythian, and mother a Grecian, and 


who poſſeſſed an accurate knowledge of both theſe tongues, 


was looked upon as a miraculous perſon, and was called 
by way of eminence A:yawror, two-tongued. And what 
other reaſon can we aſſign for the aſtoniſhment of the 
ancients in this particular, when the means of acquir- 
ing a {kill in different languages was ſo much eaſier than 
at preſent, except this, that ſuch men had not deſtroyed 
their intellective powers by attainments, which, from the 
great labour required in their proſecution, and their arbi. 
trary and ſuperficial nature, muſt without extreme caution 


be prejudicial to the ſtrength and vigour of the mind ? 


But the miſchief does not end "IAG the verbal critic, 
ſo far from being convinced of his own blindneſs, thinks 
he ſees farther, even on the moſt abſtruſe ſubjects, than 
men who had no occaſion to learn any language but their 


own, who poſſeſſed the moſt extraordinary intellectual 


abilities, the moſt ardent thirſt after truth, and the moſt 
deſirable means of obtaining it, living inſtruction. The 
men J allude to are the latter Platoniſts, whom the verbal 
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critic, though he is perfectly ignorant of their writings, 
perpetually reviles, inſtances of which may be ſeen in 
the Prolegomena of Thompſonto his Parmenides, in the 
Account of the Writings of Proclus by Fabricius, in the 
Intellectual Syſtem of Cudworth, and above all by De 
Villoiſon in the Diatriba, vol. i. of his Anecdota Græca, 
p. 225. This author, after dogmatically aſſerting that 
Plotinus manifeſtly differs from - the genuine ſenſe of 
Plato, preſents the reader with two diſſertations of Plo- 
tinus, which, ſays he, were never before publiſhed, and 
which are not mentioned by Porphyry in his Catalogue 
of Plotinus's works. But unfortunately for him, though 
fortunately for mankind long before him, they are ac- 
tually to be found in the Greek and Latin edition of Fici- 
nus, which was publiſhed two hundred years ago. It is 
true that in the edition of Villoiſon, they are ſomewhat 
diſguiſed to a reader who is not converſant with Plotinus, 
by having different titles, and certain connective ſen- 
tences prefixed to them, which are not to be found in the 
edition of Ficinus. But that the learned reader may be 
fully convinced of the truth of this account, he will find 
that, in the firſt diſſertation in Villoiſon, p. 227, the word 
zx$0X0v in the fifth line, is the beginning of cap. 31, lib. 
4, in Ficinus's edition; and that the end of this diſſerta- 
tion is exactly the end of the fourth Ennead. In like 
manner the word CUTE, in the firſt Ine of the ſecond dif. 


ſertation, p. 237, is nearly the beginning of cap. 8, lib. 


8, Enn. 3; and the word j» in the twelſth line, p. 23g, 
is the end of this Ennead. And the word za in the 
twentieth 
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twentieth line, p. 239, is the beginning of cap. g. lib. 

3. Enn. 5; and the end of this diſſertation is the end ol 
that Ennead. As to the fragment which follows, it is 
nothing more than a collection of ſentences out of dif- 
ferent parts of Plotinus's works; and the beginning of 11 
may be found in the beginning of lib. 9. Enn. g. 


So likewiſe with reſpect to the fourteen books which 
go under the title of Ariſtotle, on the myſtic philoſophy 
of the Egyptians, any perſon converſant with Plotinus, 
will find that the whole nearly is collected from different 
parts of that philoſopher's works. But of this the verbal 
critics are perfectly ignorant; and hence-it is called by 
ſome, as by Holſtenius, an ancient and admirable work, and 
by all, an original piece of compoſition; though it is 
plainly nothing more than an Arabian forgery, in which 
ſentences from Plotinus are miſerably mangled, mixed 
with the barbarous jargon of adulterated peripateticiſm, 
and rendered into no leſs barbarous Latin. From all 
this, therefore, the reader may judge of the conſummate 
impudence ar d ignorance of verbal critics, who dogma- 
tically decide on ſubjects of which they have not the 
ſmalleſt real knowledge; and who preſume to oppoſe 
their ſhallow and muddy opinions to the profound and 
clear conceptions of thoſe divine men, of whom it may 
be truly ſaid, that the world was by no means worthy. 


I only add, that though there are frequent alluſions in 
this dialogue to that unnatural vice which was ſo faſhion- 


C able 
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able among the Greeks, yet the reader will find it ſevere- 
ly cenſured in the courſe of the dialogue by our divine 
philoſopher. There can be no fear therefore, that the 
ears of the modeſt will be ſhocked by ſuch alluſions, 
ſince they are inſerted with no other view than that they 
may be exploded as they deſerve. But if, notwithſtand- 
ing this, any one ſhall perſiſt in reprobating certain parts 
of the dialogue as indecent, it may be depended on, that 
ſuch a one poſſeſſes the affectation of modeſty, without 
the reality; and that he is probably a bigot to ſome deſ- 
picable and whining ſe& of religion, in which cant and 
grimace are the ſubſtitutes for genuine piety and worth. 


THOMAS TAYLOR. 
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SOCRATES and PHADRUS. 


SOCRATES. 
HITHER are you going, my dear Phædrus, and 
from whence came you ? 
PHADRUS. 

From Lyſias, the ſon of Cephalus, Socrates; but I am 
going, for the ſake of walking, beyond the walls of the 
city. For I have been ſitting with him a long time, in- 
deed from very early in the morning till now. But being 
perſuaded by Acumenus, who is your aſſociate as well as 


mine, to take ſome exerciſe, I determined upon that of 


walking. For he ſaid that this kind of exerciſe was not 
ſo laborious, and at the ſame time was more healthful, 
than that of the courſe. . 
SOCRATES. 
He ſpeaks well, my friend, on this ſubje& : and ſo Ly- 
ſias then, as it ſeems, was in the city. 


C 2 PHEDRUS, 


io 2 —— — —— * — 
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PHADRUS. 


PHEDRUS. | 
He was. For he dwells with Epicrates in this houſe 
of Morychus, which is next to that of Olympius. 


SOCRATES. | 
But what was his employment there ? Or did not Ly- 


ſias treat you with a banquet of orations ? 
PHADRUS. 


You ſhall hear if you have but leiſure to walk along 
with me, and attend. 


12 


SOCRATES. 

But what, do you not think that I, according to Pin- 
dar, would conſider as a thing ſuperior to buſineſs, the re- 
lation of your converſation with Lyſias ? 


PHEADRUS, 
Go on then, 
SOCRATES. 
Begin the relation then. 
PHEADRUS. 


And indeed, Socrates, the hearing of this is proper for 


you, For I don't know how it happened ſo, but our diſ- 
courſe was amatorial. For Lyſias, through the perſuaſion 
of ſome beautiful perſon, though not one of his lovers, 
had compoſed an oration on love, and this in a very ele- 
gant manner: in the courſe of which he aſſerts, that one 
who does not love ought to be gratified rather than a 
lover. 


SOCRATES. 
. man! I wiſh he had likewiſe aſſerted, that 


this ſhould be the caſe with the poor rather than the 
A rich, 


PHADRUS. 19 


rich, the old than the young, and ſo in all the reſt, that 
thus I myſelf, and many more of us, might be gratified : 
for then his diſcourſe would have been both polite and 


publicly ufeful. I am therefore ſo deſirous of hearing 


his oration, that if you ſhould even walk as far as to 
Megara, and, like Herodicus, when you had reached the 
walls, immediately turn back again, I ſhould not leave 
vol. © 
PHEDRUS. e 

What do you ſay, moſt excellent Socrates? Do you 
think me ſo much of an idiot, as to ſuppoſe myſelf ca- 
pable of relating, in ſuch a manner as it deſerves, a diſ- 
courſe which Lyſias, the moſt ſkilful writer of the pre- 


ſent age, was a long time in compoſing at his leiſure? I am 


certainly very far from entertaining ſuch a ſuppoſition : 
though I would rather be able to do this than be the 
poſſeſſor of a great quantity of gold. 
SOCRATES. 

O Phadrus, if I don't know Phædrus, I am likewiſe 
forgetful of myſelf ; but neither of theſe happens to be 


the caſe. For I well know, that he has not only heard 


the diſcourle of Lyſias once, but that he has deſired him 


to repeat it often; and that Lyſias willingly complied 


with his requeſt. But neither was this ſufficient for 


Phædrus; but having at length obtained the book, he 


conſidered that which he moſtly deſired to ſee. And 


ſitting down to peruſe it very early in the morning, he 


continued this employment, till being fatigued, he went out 


for a walk; and by the dog, as it appears to me, com- 


mitted 


r 
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mitted it to memory, unleſs perhaps it was too long for 
this purpoſe. But he directed his courſe beyond the walls, 
that he might meditate on this oration. But meeting 
with one who was madly fond of diſcourſe, he rejoiced 
on beholding him, becauſe he ſhould have a partner in 
his corybantic fury ; and defired him to walk on. But 
when that lover of diſcourſe requeſted him to repeat the 
oration, he feigned as if he was unwilling to comply; 
but though he was unwilling that any one ſhould hear 
him voluntarily, he was at length compelled to the re- 
lation. I therefore entreat, Phædrus, that you will 
quickly accompliſh all I deſire. 
PHADRUS. 

Well then, I will endeavour to ſatisfy you in the beſt 
manner I am able; for I ſee you will not diſmiſs me till 
I have exerted my utmoſt abilities to pleaſe you. | 

SOCRATES. 
You perfectly apprehend the truth reſpecting me. 
PHEDRUS. 

I will therefore gratify you ; but in reality, Socrates, 
I have not learned by heart the words of this oration, 
though I nearly retain the ſenſe of all the arguments, by 
which he ſhews the difference between a lover and one 
who does not love; and theſe I will ſummarily relate to 
you in order, beginning from the firſt. 

SOCRATES. 

But ſhew me firſt, my friend, what you have got there 
in your left hand, under your cloak: for I ſuſpect that 
you have got the oration itſelf. But if this is the caſe, 

think 


PHADRUS. 15 


think thus with yourſelf reſpecting me, that I perfectly 
eſteem you; but that when Lyſias is preſent, it is by no 
means my intention to liſten to you. And therefore ſhew 
it me. 
PHADRUS. 
You ought to deſiſt: for you have deſtroyed thoſe 
hopes, Socrates, which I entertained reſpecting you; the 


hopes I mean of conteſting with you. But where are 
you willing we ſhould ſit, while we read? 


SOCRATES. 

Let us, turning hither, direct our ſteps towards the river 
Iliſſus: and afterwards, when you ſhall think proper to 
reſt, we will fit down. 

| PMA DRUs. 


And this will be very ſeaſonable as it appears, for I am 


at preſent without ſandals; but this is always the caſe 


with you. It will be eaſy therefore for us to walk by 
the ſide of the brook, moiſtening our feet; nor will it 


be unpleaſant, eſpecially at this ſeaſon' of the year, and this 
time of the day. 


SOCRATES. 


Go on then, and at the ſame time look out for a place 
where we may fit down. 


PrADRUS. 
Do you ſee that moſt lofty plane tree ? 
SOCRATES. 
Why, what then ? 
PrHADRUS. 


For there, there 1 is a cool ſhade, moderatc F of 
4 wind. 
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wind, and ſoft graſs, upon which we may either fit, or, i 
you are ſo diſpoſed, lie down. 
SOCRATES. 
Let us go then, 
PHEDRUS. 

But inform me, Socrates, whether this is not the place 
in which Boreas is reported to have raviſhed Orithya from 
Iliſſus? 

SOCRATES. 

It 1s reported ſo indeed. 

- PHADRUS. 

Was it not juſt licre then ? for the brooks hereabouts 
appear to be grateful to the view, pure and tranſparent, 
and very well adapted to the ſports of virgins. 

SOCRATES. 

It was not, but two or three ſtadia lower down, where 
we meet with the temple of Diana, and in that very place 
there 1 1s a certain altar ſacred to Boreas. 

PHEDRUS. 

I did not perſedtly know this. But tell me, by Jupi- 
piter, Socrates, are you perſuaded that this fabulous nar- 
ration is true? 
| SOCRATES. 

If I ſhould not believe in it, as is the caſe with the 
wiſe*, I ſhould not be abſurd : and afterwards, ' ſpeaking 
ſophiſtically 


* This is ſpoken in deriſion, as is evident from what follows. For it 
is by no means proper to mingle divine fables (of which this of Boreas 
and Orithya is one) with phyſical ſpeculations ; ; though this has been 
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ſophiſtically, I ſhould fay, that the wind Boreas hurled 
from the neighbouring rocks Orithya, ſporting with Phar- 
macia ; and that ſhe dying in conſequence of this, was 
ſaid to have been raviſhed by Boreas, or from the hill of 
Mars. There is alſo another report that ſhe was not 
raviſhed from this place, but from that. But for my own 
part, Phædrus, I conſider interpretations of this kind as 
pleafant enough, but at the ſame time, as the province of 
a man vehemently curious and laborious, and not en- 
tirely happy ; and this for no other reaſon, than becauſe, 
after ſuch an explanation, 1t 1s neceſſary for him to cor- 
rect the ſhape of the Centaurs and Chimera. And beſides 


this, a crowd of Gorgons and Pegaſuſes will pour upon him 


for an expoſition of this kind, and of certain other pro- 
digious natures, immenſe both in multitude and novelty. 
All which, if any one, not believing in their literal mean- 
ing, ſhould draw to a probable ſenſe, employing for this 
purpoſe a certain ruſtic wiſdom, he will ſtand in need of 
moſt abundant leiſure. With reſpect to myſelf indeed, I 
have not leiſure for ſuch an undertaking; and this becauſe I 
amnot yet able, according to the Delphic precept, to know 
myſelf. But it appears to me to be ridiculous, while I am 
yet ignorant of this to ſpeculate things foreign from the 
knowledge of myſelf, Hence, bidding farewell to theſe, 


the conduct in all ages of vulgar mythologiſts and philologiſts, ſpecimens. 
of which may be ſeen in the frigid interpretations of Palzphatus, Hera- 
clitus, &c. as preſerved by Gale in his Opuſcula Mythologica. But for an 
account of divine fables and ſpecimens of the mode in which they ought 
to 9 he explained, we muſt refer the reader to our notes on the Republic. 
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and being perſuaded in the opinion which I have juſt 
now mentioned reſpecting them, I do not contemplate 
theſe, but myſelf, conſidering whether I am not a wild 
beaſt, poſſeſſing more folds than Typhon*, and far more 
raging and fierce; or whether I am a more mild and 
ſimple animal, naturally participating of a certain divine 
and modeſt condition. But are we not, my friend, in the 
midſt of our diſcourſe arrived at our deſtined feat? and 
is not yonder the oak to which you was to lead us? 

| PHEDRUS, 

That indeed is it. 

SOCRATES. 

By Juno, a beautiful retreat. For the plane tree very 
widely ſpreads its ſhady branches, and is remarkably tall; 
and the height and opacity of the vine is perfectly beauti- 
ful, being now in the vigour of its vegetation, and, on this 
account, filling all the place with the moſt agreeable 
odour, Add too, that a moſt pleaſant fountain of ex- 
treme cool water flows under the plane tree, as may be 
inferred from its effect on our feet, and which appears to 
be ſacred to certain nymphs, and to Achelous, from the 
virgins and ſtatues with which it is adorned. Then 
again, if you are ſo diſpoſed, take notice how lovely and 


vehemently agreeable the air of the place is, and what a 


{ummer-like and ſonorous ſinging reſounds from the choir 


* For he who is ſubſervient to his ſenſes is a brutal, ſavage, and mani- 
fold animal ; but he who is governed by reaſon is ſimple, mild, divine, 
and one who prefers the purſuit of knowledge to all things, 


of 
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of graſshoppers. But the moſt elegant proſpect of all is 
that of the graſs, which in a manner ſo extremely beauti- 
ful, naturally adapts itſelf to receive on the gradual 
ſteep the reclining head. So that, my dear Phædrus, you 
have led me hither as a gueſt, in the moſt excellent manner. 
PHEDRUS., 
But you, O wonderful man! appear to act moſt ab- 
ſurdly ; for by your diſcourſe: one might judge you to be 
ſome ſtranger, and not a native of the place. And indeed 
one might conclude that you had never paſſed beyond 
the bounds of the city, nor ever deſerted its walls. 
SOCRATES. 

Pardon me, moſt excellent Phædrus, for I am a lover 
of learning: and hence I conſider that fields and trees 
are not willing to teach me any thing; but that this can 
be effected by men reſiding in the city. You indeed 
appear to me to have diſcovered an enchantment capa- 
ble of cauſing my departure from hence. For as they 
lead famiſhed animals whither they' pleaſe, by extending 
to them leaves or certain fruits; fo you, by extending to 
me the diſcourſes contained in books, may lead me about 
through all Attica, and indeed wherever you pleaſe, But 
now, for the prelent, ſince we are arrived hither, I for my 
part am diſpoſed to lie down; but do you, aſſuming what- 
ever poſition you think moſt convenient, begin to read. 

| PHEDRUS. 

Hear then. You are well acquainted with the ſtate 
of my affairs, and you have heard, I think, that it is 
moſt conducive to my advantage for them to ſubſiſt in 
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this manner. But it appears to me, that I am not un- 
worthy to be deprived of what I wiſh to obtain, becauſe 
I am not one of your lovers: for lovers, when their de- 
fires ceaſe, repent themſelves of the benefits which they 
have beſtowed ; but there. is no time in which it is 
proper, for thoſe void of love, to repent their benefi- 
cence; ſince they do not conſult from neceſſity, but vo- 
luntarily, and in the beſt manner about their own affairs, 
and do good as far as their circumſtances will admit. 
Beſides lovers ſometimes reilect how negligently they 
have attended, through love, to their own concerns, what 
benefits they have beſtowed, to their own loſs, and what 
labours they have undergone ; and therefore think they 
have conferred favours worthy the objects of their love. 
But thoſe void of love, neither blame themſelves for 
neglecting their affairs, nor complain of paſt labours, 
or diſagreement with their familiars, as produced by 
ſome beloved object. So that ſuch mighty evils being 
removed, nothing elſe remains for them, than to perform 
with willingneſs and alacrity whatever they think will be 
acceptable to the objects of their beneficent exertions. 
Beſides, if it is ſaid that lovers make much of the party 
beloved, becauſe they love in the moſt eminent degree, 
and are always prepared both in words and actions to 
comply with the deſires of their beloved, though they 
ſhould offend others by ſo doing; it is eaſy to know that 
this is not the truth, becauſe lovers far more eſteem the 
poſterior than the prior objects of their love; and if 
the more recent beloved party thinks hit, they are even 
willing 
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willing to treat injuriouſty the former ſubjects of their 
regard. But to what elſe is it proper to aſcribe ſuch a 
conduct, except that calamity, love; a conduct which 
he who had never experienced this paſſion, would never 
ſuppoſe poſſible to exiſt. And beſides this, lovers them- 
ſelves confeſs that they are rather diſeaſed than prudent, 
and that they know their ill condition with reſpect to 
prudence, but are unable to ſubdue it. But how can 
fuch as are properly prudent approve the deſires of ſuch 
as are thus diſeaſed ? Beſides, if you ſhould wiſh to chooſe 
among lovers the beſt aſſociate, your choice mult be 
confined to a few; but if you deſire to find among 
others one moſt accommodated to yourlelf, you may 
chooſe out of many. And there are much more hopes 
of finding one worthy of your friendſhip among a 
many than a few. If therefore you reverence the eſ- 
tabliſhed law, and are afraid leſt the infamy of offenders 
ſhouid be your portion, it is proper to remember that 
lovers, who conſider themſelves as loved with a mutual 
regard, are accuſtomed to boaſt, that they have not be- 
ſtowed their labour in vain ; but that ſuch as are not in- 
feted with love, being better than theſe, content them- 
ſelves with enjoying that which 1s beſt, rather than the 
opinion of men. But ſtill farther, when the multitude 
perceive lovers following the objects of their affection, 
and beſtowing all poſſible aſſiduity in this employment, 
they are neceſlarily perſuaded that when they perceive 
them diſcourſing with each other, the deſire of coition 
has either then taken place, or is about to do ſo: but 


they 
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they do not attempt to reproach the familiarity of ſuch 


as are without love, as they know it is neceſſary that they 


muſt either diſcourſe through friendſhip, or ſome other 
pleaſure unconnected with coition. And indeed, if in 
conſequence of this doctrine you are afraid that it will 
be difficult for friendſhip to remain, and that diſagree— 
ments, by ſome means or other ariſing, will become a 
common deſtruction to both; at the ſame time premiſing 
that you ſhall thus ſuffer a great injury in moſt of your 
tranſactions ; if this is the caſe, you ought with much 
oreater reaſon to be afraid of lovers. For there are 
many things afflictive to theſe, and they conſider every 
thing as happening to their diſadvantage. Hence they 
prohibit the objects of their regard from aſſociating 
with other lovers, dreading leſt the wealthy ſhould ſur- 
paſs them in wealth, and the learned in knowledge; and, 
as far as they are able, preſerve them from the com- 


pany of thoſe who poſſeſs any thing good. And thus, 


by perſuading them to abſtain from ſuch as theſe, they 
cauſe them to abandon their friends. If therefore you 
conſider your own advantage, you will be wiſer than 
theſe, and will entirely diſagree with them in opinion. 
But ſuch as are not your lovers, but who act in a be- 
coming manner, through virtue, will not envy your aſſo— 
ciation with others, but will rather hate thoſe who are 
unwilling to be your familiars; thinking that you are 
deſpiſed by ſuch as theſe, but that you are benefited by 
your allociates. So that there is much more reaſon to 
hope, that friendſhip will be produced by this means, 

than 
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than that enmity will ariſe from ſuch a connection. Add 
to this, that the moſt part of lovers deſire the poſſeſſion 
of the body before they know the manners, or have made 
trial of any thing elſe belonging to the beloved object: 
ſo that it is uncertain whether they will {till wiſh to be 
friends to them, when the deſire produced by love is no 
more. But it is probable that ſuch as are without love, 
ſince from the commencement of their friendſhip they 
acted without regarding venereal delight---it is probable 
that they will act with leſs ardour, but that they will leave 
their actions as monuments of their conduct in futurity. 
Beſides, it will be more advantageous to you to be per- 


fuaded by me than by a lover. For lovers will praiſe 
both your ſayings and actions beyond all meaſure ; ſome 


through fear, leſt they ſhould offend you; but others, 


in conſequence of being depraved in their judgment, 
through defire. For love will point you out to be ſuch. 


It likewife compels the unfortunate to conſider, as cala- 
mitous, things which cauſe no moleſtation to others, and 
obliges the fortunate. to celebrate as pleaſant, things 
which are not deſerving of delight: ſo that it is much 
more proper to commiſerate than emulate lovers. But 


if you will be perſuaded by me, in the firſt place I will 
aſſociate with you, without caring for preſent pleaſure, 


but for the ſake of future advantage; not vanquiſhed by 


love, but ſubduing myſelf; nor for mere trifles exciting 
ſevere enmity, but indulging a very little anger, and this. 


but ſlowly even for great offences: pardoning indeed 
involuntary faults, and endeavouring to turn you from 
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che commiſſion of ſuch as are voluntary. For theſe are 
the marks of a friendſhip likely to endure for a very ex- 
tended period of time. But if it ſhould appear to you, 
that friendſhip cannot be firm unleſs it is united with the 
lover, you ſhould conſider that, according to this, we 
ought not to be very fond of our children or parents, nor 
reckon thoſe friends faithful, who became ſuch, not from 


deſire, but from ſtudies of a different kind. But farther 


yet, if it is requiſite to gratify in the moſt eminent de- 
gree thole who are in want, it is proper to benefit, not 


the beſt of men, but the moſt needy : for being liberated 


from the greateſt evils, they will render them the 
moſt abundant thanks. And beſides this, in the exertions 
of your own private benevolence, it is not proper to call 
your friends, but mendicants and thoſe who ſtand in 
need of alimentary ſupplies. For theſe will delight in 
you, and follow you; will ſtand before your doors, and 
teſtify the moſt abundant ſatisfaction; render you the 
greateſt thanks, and pray for your proſperity. But per- 
haps it is proper not to be pleaſed with thoſe who are 
vehemently needy, but rather with thoſe who are 
able to repay you with thanks, nor with lovers only, but 
with thoſe deſerving your attention. Nor again with 


thoſe who enjoy the beauty of your youth, but with 


ſuch as may participate your kindneſs when you are 
old. Nor with thoſe who, when their deſire is ac- 
compliſhed, are ambitious of obtaining others, but with 
thoſe who through modeſty are ſilent towards all men. 
Nor with thoſe who officiouſly attend upon you for a 
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ſhort time, but with thoſe who are ſimilarly your friend 
through the whole of life. Nor, laſtly, with thoſe 
who, when deſire is extinguiſhed, ſeek aſter occaſions of 
enmity ; but with thoſe who, when the flower of your 
beauty is decayed, will then exhibit their virtue and re- 
gard. Do you therefore remember what I have ſaid, 
and conſider that friends admoniſh lovers, that they are 
engaged in a baſe purſuit ; but that thoſe void of love 
are never blamed by any of their familiars, as im 
properly conſulting about themſelves, through a priva- 
tion of love. But perhaps you will aſk me, whether I 
perſuade you to gratify all who are not lovers. But 1 
think that even a lover would not exhort you to be 
equally affected towards all your lovers: for neither 
would this deſerve equal thanks from the receiver ; nor 
would you, who are deſirous to conceal yourſelf from 
others, be able to accompliſh this with equal facility to- 
wards all. But it is neceſſary that you ſhould receive 
no injury from your lover; but that ſome advantage 
ſhould accrue to both. To me it appears, therefore, that 
I have ſaid ſufficient ; but if you think any thing ſhould 
be added, inform me what it is.“ 


How PF this diſcourſe appear to you, Socrates? Is not 
the oration compoſed in a tranſcendent manner, both as 
to the ſentiments and the ſtructure of the words? 

SOCRATES. 

Divincly indeed, my friend, fo as that I am aſtoniſhed. 

And in the ſame tranſcendent manner am I affected to- 
F. wards 
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wards you, Phædrus, while I behold you, becauſe you 
appeared to me, in the courſe of reading the oration, to 
be tranſported with delight. As I conſidered, therefore, 
that you was more ſkilful in ſuch affairs than myſelf, I 
followed you; and, in following, was agitated together 
with you, O divine head! with bacchic fury. 

PHADRUS. 

Are you diſpoſed to joke in this manner ? 

SOCRATES. 
Do I appear then to you to joke, and not to ſpeak 
lerioully ? 
apa bs 
You by no means appear to be ſerious, Socrates. But 
by jupiter, who preſides over friendſhip, tell me whether 
you think that any one 'of the Greeks could ſay any 
thing greater and more copiouſly on this ſubject. 
SOCRATES. 

But what, do you think that a diſcourſe ought to be 
praiſed by you and me, becauſe its compoſer has ſaid what 
is ſufficient ? and not for this alone, that he has artificially 
faſhioned every word, clear, and round, and accurate ? 
For if it is neceſſary, this mult be granted for your ſake: for 
it is concealed from me, through my nothingneſs. Hence 
I only attended to the eloquence of the compoſer ; 
for as to the other particular, I do not believe that even 
Lyſias will think himſelf ſufficient. And indeed to me, 
Phædrus, it appears (unleſs you ſay otherwiſe) that he 
has twice and thrice repeated the ſame things, as if he 
did not poſſeſs a great copiouſneſs of diſcourſe upon the 
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ſame ſubject: or, perhaps, he took no great care about a 
thing of this kind. And beſides this, he ſeems to me to act 
in a juvenile manner, by ſhewing that he can expreſs the 
ſame thing in different ways, and yet at the ſame time, ac- 
cording to each mode, in the beſt manner poſſible. 

PH DRUsS. 

You ſpeak nothing to the purpole, Socrates : for this 
oration poſſeſſes a copiouſneſs of ſentiment in the moſt 
eminent degree. For he has omitted nothing belonging 
to his ſubject, which he could with propriety introduce: 
ſo that, beſides what has been ſaid by him, no one could 
ever be able to diſcourſe, either more abundantly or 
more to the purpoſe, on the ſame ſubject, than he has 
done. 

SOCRATES. 

I cannot grant you this: for the wiſe of old, both men 
and women, who have diſcourſed and written on this 
ſubject, would confute me, if I ſhould admit this for the 
ſake of gratifying you. og 

e PHEDRUS. 

Who are thoſe ancients ? and where have you heard 
better things than theſe ? 

| SOCRATES. 

I do not ſufficiently remember at preſent ; but it is 
manifeſt that I have ſomewhere heard of ſome of theſe, 
ſuch as the beautiful Sappho, or the wiſe Anacreon, or 
certain other writers. But from whence do I derive 
this conjecture ? Becauſe, O divine man! finding my 
breaſt full of conceptions, I perceive that I have ſome- 
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thing to ſay in addition to what has been already deli- 
vered, and this not of an inferior nature. I well know 
indeed, that I underſtand nothing about ſuch things from 
myſelf, as I am conſcious of my own 1gnorance. It re- 
mains therefore, I think, that I-myſelf, like a veſſel, ſhould 
be filled with knowledge, through hearing, from the foun- 
tains of others; but that, through my dulneſs of appre- 
henſion, I ſhould again forget how, and from whom, I 
received the information. 
PHEADRUS. | 

You ſpeak, moſt generous man, in the moſt excellent 
manner. For you cannot inform me, though I ſhould 
command you to do ſo, how, and from whom, you de- 
rived your knowledge ; but this which you ſpeak of you 
are able to accompliſh, ſince you poſſeſs more abundant 


and more excellent conceptions than thoſe contained in 


the oration of Lyſias. And if you are but able to ac- 
compliſh this, I promiſe you, after the manner of the 
nine Archons, to place a golden ſtatue of an equal 
meaſure at Delphos, not ef myſelf only, but likewiſe of 
you. 5 
SocRATES. 
You are of a moſt friendly diſpoſition, Phædrus, and 


truly golden, if you ſuppoſe me to have aſſerted that Ly- 


ſias was perfectly faulty, and that ſomething better might 
have been ſaid, than the whole of this: for I do not think 
that this can ever happen, even to the worſt of writers. But 
to the point in hand, about this oration : Do you think 
that any one who aſlerts that it is more proper to gratify 
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one who does not love than a lover, can have any thing 
to ſay beſides his aſſertion, if he omits to prove, that he 
who is void of love is prudent, but the lover is not ſo; 
and praiſes the one, but blames the other? But I think 
that omiſſions of this kind are to be ſuffered, and even 


pardoned, in a writer; and that it is not the invention of 


theſe diſcourſes, but the elegance of the compoſition, 
which ought to be praiſed. But in things which are not ne- 
ceſſary, and which are difficult to diſcover, I think that not 
only the compoſition, but likewiſe the invention, ſhould 
be praiſed. 

PH DRVs. 

J aſſent to what you ſay: for you appear to me to ſpeak 
modeſtly. I will therefore allow you to ſuppoſe, that a 
lover is more diſeaſed than one who is void of love; 
but if in what remains you ſpeak more copiouſly and 
more to the purpoſe than Lyſias, you ſhall ſtand in 
(yg, artificially fabricated, near the Cyplelidz. 

SOCRATES, * 

You are ſerious, Phædrus, becauſe I have found fault 
with a man who is exceedingly beloved by you; and 
you think that I have in reality attempted to ſpeak 
ſomething more cqpious than what his wiſdom has pro- 
duced. 

PHADRUS, | 

In this affair, my friend, you have afforded me a ſimi- 


lar handle to that which I ſome time ſince afforded 


you, and it is neceſſary for you to ſpeak upon this ſub- 
iect in the beſt manner you are able. And that we may 


not 
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not be compelled to adopt that troubleſome method of co- 
medians, by anſwering one another, take care of yourſelf ; 
and do not oblige me to retort upon you, If I, OSocrates! 
am ignorant of Socrates, I am alſo forgetful of myſelf.” 
And, © that he deſires to ſpeak indeed, but feigns to be un- 
willing.” In ſhort, aſſure yourſelf, that we ſhall not depart 
from hence before you have diſcloſed to me that which 
you keep concealed in your breaſt. For there is no more 
than us two; we are in a ſolitary place; and I am both 
ſtronger and younger than you. From all this, then, un- 
derſtand what I ſay; and by no means diſpoſe yourſelf 
to be forced to ſpeak, rather than to diſcourſe of your own 
accord. 


SOCRATES. 
But, O bleſſed Phædrus! it would certainly be ridi- 
culous in me, who am but an idiot, to contend with that 
excellent writer, and this too extemporary. 


PHADRUS. 
Do you know how the caſe ſtands ? Ceaſe your boaſt- 
ing before me: for I have nearly got a ſecret in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, which, when told, will force you to ſpeak. 


SOCRATES. 
Don't tell it therefore, I beſeech you. 


Wh PHADRUS. WS 
Not tell it ? But indeed I ſhall. For my ſecret is an 
oath. And therefore I ſwear to you, by ſome one of 
the gods, or, if you will, by this plane tree, that unleſs 
you deliver to me a diſcourſe, the very contrary to that 
| of 
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of Lyſias, I will never at any time either ſhew or read to 
you another oration. 


SOCRATES. 

O you wicked man! how well have you found out a 
method of compelling a lover of literature to act as you 
POO 

PHADRUS. 

Why then, ſince it is ſo, do you heſitate about com- 
plying? 

SOCRATES. 

I ſhall not indeed any longer, ſince you have ſworn 
in this manner, For how is it poſſible for any one to ab- 
ſtain from ſuch tealts as you are capable of ſupplying ? 


PHEADRUS. 
Begin then. 
SOCRATES. 
Do you know what I mean to do? 
= PHADRUS. 
About what? ; 
SOCRATES, 


Why, I mean to ſpeak covered with my garment , that 


* The modeſty of Socrates in this place muſt ſufficiently convince the 
moſt careleſs reader of Plato, that this divine philoſopher was very far 
from being a friend to that unnatura! connection of the male ſpecies, 
which is ſo frequently alluded to in this dialogue, and which was ſo 
common among the Greeks. He indeed who has in the leaſt experienced 
that extreme purity of ſentiment and conduct, which is produced by a 
cultivation of the Platonic philoſophy, will require no further conviction 
of the chaſtity of Socratic love; but as this can never be the caſe with 
the vulgar, they can alone be convinced by external and popular proots. 
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I may rapidly run through my diſcourſe, and that, by 


not looking at you, I may not be hindered through 
ſhame. 


PHEDRUS. 
Do but peak; and as to the reſt, you may act as vou 


pleaſe. 


SOCRATES. 

Inſpire me then, O ye Muſes * ! whether you are ſo 
called from the melody of ſinging, or from the muſical 
tribe of ſhrill ſounds; and fo aſſiſt me in the diſcourſe 
which this beſt of men compels me to deliver, that I 
may now appear to be more wiſe than his aſſociate, of 
whoſe wiſdom, before this, he had conceived ſuch a fa- 
vourable opinion. 


There was a certain youth, or rather a delicate young 
man, extremely beautiful, and who poſſeſſed a multitude 
of lovers. Among theſe there was one of a fraudu- 
lent diſpoſition; who, though he did not love leſs than 


the reſt, yet perſuaded the youth that he was not one of 


his lovers. And aſking him on a certain time to ſatisfy 
his deſire, he endeavoured to convince him, that one 
who was not a lover ought to be gratified before one 
who was. But he ſpoke to this effect: In every thing, 
young man, one principle, to thoſe who are about to con- 
ſult in a becoming manner, 1s, to know that about which 


For an account of the Muſes, ſee my tranſlation of the Orphic 


Hymns, and the note to Hymn LXXXV. 


they 
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they conſult, or elſe it is neceſſary that they ſhould per- 
fectly wander from the truth. But the multitude arc ig- 
norant that they do not know the effence of every par- 
ticular. Hence in the beginning of their diſquiſitions, 
they do not trouble themſelves to declare what the ef- 
ſence of a thing is, as if they were very knowing in 
matters of this kind; but in the courſe of their enquiry 
they exhibit nothing more than probable reaſons ; and 
thus they are neither conſiſtent with themſelves, nor 
with others. With reſpect to you and me, therefore, 
leſt we ſhould ſuffer that which we condemn in others, 
in our enquiry, whether the engagement of friendſhip 
ought to be entered upon, with one who does not love, 
rather than with one who does, we ought to know what 
love is, and what power it poſſeſſes, mutually agreeing 
in our definition reſpecting it ; and looking towards, and 
reſerring our diſcourſe to this, we ſhould conſider whe- 
ther it is the cauſe of advantage or detriment, That love 
therefore is a certain deſire, is manifeſt to every one; and 
we are not ignorant, that thoſe who are void of love, are 
deſirous of beautiful things. That we may be able there- 
fore to diſtinguiſh a lover from one who is not fo, it is 
requiſite to know, that there are two certain ideas in each 
of us, endued with a ruling and leading power, and which 
we follow wherever they conduct us. One of theſe is 
the innate deſire of pleaſures ; but the other an acquired 
opinion, deſirous of that which is beſt. But theſe ſometimes 
ſubſiſt in us in a ſtate of amity, and ſometimes in a ſtate 
of oppoſition and diſcord. And ſometimes the one con- 
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quers, and ſometimes the other. When opinion, there- 
fore, is led by reaſon to that which is beſt, and vanquiſhes, 
it is denominated, from its vanquiſhing, temperance. But 
when deſire irrationally allures to pleaſure, and rules 
within us, it is called, from its dominion, injury. But 
injury poſſeſſes a multitude of appellations : for it is mul- 
tiform, and conſiſts of many parts. And of theſe ideas 
that which ſubſiſts in the moſt remarkable degree, cauſes 
that in which it reſides to receive its appellation, and 
does not ſuffer it to be denominated any thing graceful 
or worthy, For when, with reſpect to food, deſire of 
eating vanquiſhes the reaſon of that which 1s beſt, and 
rules over the other deſires, then this deſire is called 
gluttony; which likewiſe ſubjects its poſſeſſor to the 
ſame appellation. But that which tyranniſes about in- 
toxication, and which through this leads its poſſeſſor 
wherever 1t pleaſes, evidently confers on him its own 
appellation. And 1t 1s ſufficiently manifeſt how the 
ſiſters of theſe, and the names of the ſiſter-deſires when 
they rule with abſolute ſway, ought to be placed. But 
that, for the ſake of which all this has been ſaid, is now 
nearly evident: though it will certainly be in every 
reſpect more clear if enunciated, than if not. For the 
delire, which, without reaſon, rules over opinion, tend- 
ing to that which is right, which draws it down towards 
the pleaſure of beauty, and being vehemently invigo- 
rated by its kindred deſires about the beauty of body, 
leads and ſubdues it: this deſire receiving an appellation 
from its ſtrength, is called love. But, my dear Phædrus, 


do 
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do I appear to you, as I do to myſelf, to luffer a certain 
divine paſſion? 
PHADRUS. 

Indeed, Socrates, you poſſeſs a certain fluency of ex- 

men beyond what is uſual to you. 
SOCRATES. 

Hear me then in ſilence. For in reality the place ap- 
pears to be divine. If, therefore, during my diſcourſe, 
I ſhould be often hurried away by the inſpiring in- 
fluence of the Nymphs*, you muſt not be ſurpriſed. 
For the words which burſt from me at preſent are not 
very remote from dithyrambic verſe. 

PHEDRUS. 

You ſpeak moſt truly. 

SOCRATES. | 

But of this you are the cauſe. However, hear the 
reſt; for perhaps that which now poſſeſſes me may 


The Nymphs are goddeſſes, preſiding * over regeneration, and are 
the attendants of Bacchus the ſon of Semele. On this account they are 
preſent with water ; that is, they aſcend as it were into, and rule over, 
generation. But this Dionyſus, or Bacchus, ſupplies the regeneration of 
every ſenſible nature. | 

Nuugai fs £iow £popot Dew THs Ta YEVEOIEs Urroupſor rob £% Tele), Atapugou 
$10 ec. Tape Tow ud aTl con, TOUT Ek TH ſevsou eriBenxaot, ο Js o Atoruacs 
rn T&MNMYYEVEC ices vage TEvT0s5 T auc hurob . Hermias Comment. MS. 
in Plat. Phædrum. 

As Socrates therefore has been diſcourſing about the love which ſub- 
ſiſts in generation, or the ſublunary region, and is about to treat con- 
cerning regenerating love, he is with great propriety agitated ” the fury 
of Bacchus and the Nymphs, 
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depart. But this will be taken care of by divinity. 
Let us, therefore, again direct our diſcourſe to the young 
man. What that 1s then, which was the object of con- 
ſultation, has been declared and defined. But looking 
towards this, let us conſider with reſpect to what remains, 
what aſſiſtance or detriment will very properly happen 


to him who is gratiſied by a lover, and to him who is 
gratified by one who is not ſo. 


It is neceſſary then that a man who is enſlaved by 
deſire, or who is in ſubjection to pleaſure, ſhould render 
the object of his love as agreeable to himſelf as poſſible. 
But to one diſeaſed every thing is pleaſant which does 
not oppoſe his dileaſe ; but that which is better and 
equal is troubleſome. Hence the lover is never willing 
that the object of his love ſhould poſſeſs any thing more 
excellent than himſelf, or any thing approaching to an 
equality with himſelf ; but that, as much as poſſible, he 
ſhould be inferior to, and more - indigent than himſelf. 
Thus, he is deſirous that through ignorance he may be- 
come inferior to the wiſe, through timidity inferior to 
the bold, through inability to ſpeak, to rhetoricians, and 
through dulnels, to the acute. And when theſe, and far 
more numerous ills than theſe, according to the concep- 
tions of the lover, are naturally inherent, or are pro- 
duced in the beloved object, the lover rejoices, and even 
endeavours to introduce others, that he may not be de- 
prived of his deſired pleaſure. Hence it is neceſlary 
that the lover ſhould be envious of his beloved, and 

2 ſhould 


ſhould endeavour, by all poſſible means, to exclude him 
from an aſſociation with others, through whom he may 
become a moſt excellent man; and thus in reality he is 
the cauſe of a mighty injury to his beloved. But the 
greateſt injury, which he is the cauſe of, is that of de- 
priving his beloved of the means of becoming eminently 
prudent. But he becomes moſt prudent through divine 


philoſophy, from which the lover is neceſſarily com- 


pelled to withdraw his beloved, through the fear of being 
deſpiſed. And beſides this, he is obliged to a variety 
of other artifices, that his beloved, by becoming ignorant 
of every thing, may place all his admiration upon him ; 
and may thus become moſt acceptable to his lover, but 
moſt pernicious to himſelf, And thus with reſpect to 
things relating to the rational part, an aſſociation with 
a lover is by no means advantageous, but prejudicial to 


the party beloved. 


But after this, it is neceſſary to conſider how he, who 


is compelled to prefer the pleaſant to the good, would 
take care of the body of his beloved, if it was committed 
to his charge. Indeed he would endeavour that it 
ſhould not become firm and vigorous, but effeminate and 
ſoft; and that it ſhould not be nouriſhed in the pure 
light of the ſun, but under the mingled ſhade; and that 
he ſhould be educated, without having any experience 


of manly.labours and dry feats; but on the contrary 


ſhould be continually accuſtomed to = delicate and effe- 
minate mode of living, and be adorned with foreign 
colours 
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colours and ornaments, through the want of his own 
proper decorations: and that he ſhould be ſtudious of 
every thing elſe, which is conſequent to cares of this kind. 
All which, as they are unworthy of a longer narration, 
having ſummarily defined, we ſhall proceed to what re- 
mains of our diſcourſe. Enemies therefore in battle, 
and other mighty neceſſities, will confidently aſſault ſuch 
a body, but friends and lovers will be in fear for its ſafe- 
ty. But this, as ſufficiently evident, we ſhall diſmiſs. 
Let us then in the next place declare what advantage 
or detriment, with reſpect to poſſeſſions, ariſes to us from 
the familiarity and guardianſhip of a lover. But this 
indeed is manifeſt to every one, but eſpecially to a lover, 
that he deſires above all things, that his beloved may 
be deprived of the moſt friendly, moſt dear, and divine 
poſſeſſions: for he wiſhes to receive him deſtitute of 
parents, kindred and friends, thinking that theſe will im- 
pede and reprehend his moſt pleaſant aſſociation with his 
beloved. Beſides, he conſiders that the object of his 
love, if rich in gold, or any other poſſeſſion, can not be 
ealily taken, and if taken, will not be tractable to his 
deſires. From all which it is neceſſary, that a lover 
ſhould envy his beloved the poſſeſſion of abundance, 
and ſhould rejoice in his adverſity. Farther yet, he 
will wiſh the youth to live for a long time, without a 
wife, without children, and without a proper home, de- 
firing for a very extended period to enjoy thoſe plea- 
ſures which he is capable of affording. There are, indeed, 

other 
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other evils beſides theſe, but a certain demon * imme- 
diately mingles pleaſure with moſt of them: as in that 
dreadful 


* According to the Platonic theology, there are three ſpecies of dæ- 
mons ; the firſt of which is rational only, and the laſt irrational only; 
but the middle ſpecies is partly rational and partly irrational. And again 
of theſe the firſt is perfectly beneficent, but many among the other two 
ſpecies are malevolent and noxious to mankind; not indeed eſſentially 
malevolent (for there is nothing in the univerſe, the ample abode of all- 
bountiful Jove, eſſentially evil), but only ſo from the office which they 
are deſtined to perform : for nothing which operates naturally, operates 
as to itſelf evilly. But the Platonic Hermias, in his MS. Commentary 
on this dialogue, admirably obſerves on this paſſage as follows: © The 
diſtribution of good and evil originates from the dzmoniacal genus: for 
every genus, tranſcending that of dæmons, uniformly poſſeſſes good. 
There are therefore certain genera of dæmons, ſome of which adorn 
and adminiſter certain parts of the world ; but others certain ſpecies of 
animals. The dæmon therefore, who is the inſpective guardian of life, 
haſtens ſouls into that condition, which he himſelf is allotted ; as for in- 
ſtance, into injuſtice or intemperance, and continually mingles pleaſure 
in them as a ſnare. But there are other dzmons tranſcending theſe, 
who are the puniſhers of ſouls, converting them to a more perfect and 
elevated life. And the firſt of theſe it is neceſſary to avoid; but the 
ſecond ſort we ſhould render propitious. But there are other dæmons 
more excellent than theſe, who diſtribute good, in an uniform manner,” 
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dreadful beaſt, and mighty detriment, a flatterer, nature 
at the ſame time mingles a pleaſure, by no means inele- 
gant and rude. And indeed ſome one may revile a har- 
lot, and other cattle, and ſtudies of this kind, which we 
are daily accuſtomed to delight in, as noxious ; but he, 
who is a lover of young men, beſides his being detri- 
mental, 1s in his familiar converſe the moſt unpleaſant 
of all men. For equal, according to the proverb, re- 
Joices in equal. For as it appears to me, ſince equality 


of time leads to equal pleaſures, it produces alſo friend- 


Mip, through ſimilitude. But at the ſame time, the aſ- 
ſociation of theſe is connected with ſatiety; and neceſ- 
ſity is ſaid to be grievous to every one in every concern. 
But this is moſt eminently the caſe in the diſhmilitude of 
a lover towards his beloved. For an old man adhering 
to a young one does not willingly leave him, either by 


night or by day, but is agitated by neceſſity and fury, 


which always affording him pleaſure, lead him about, 


through ſeeing, hearing, touching, and in any manner 


apprehending his beloved; ſo that he aſſiduouſly fol- 


lows him with uncealing delight. But what ſolace or 
pleaſures can he afford his beloved, fo as to prevent him, 
during the period of mutual converſe, from ſuffering the 


moſt extreme moleſtation? And this, when he beholds 


his countenance, aged and deformed, together. with other 
particulars conlequent to this, which are not only un- 
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pleaſant to be engaged with, but even to hear; neceſſity 
always propoling to him ſuch a ſurvey. For in order to 
oblige him to this, he 1s always watched by ſuſpicious 
guards in all his actions; and is under a neceſſity of 
hearing the unſeaſonable and immoderate praiſes and re- 
proaches of his lover; which, when he is ſober, are in- 
deed intolerable, but when he is intoxicated, are not 
only intolerable, but baſe, through his employing con- 
fidence, ſatiety, and repetition in his diſcourſe. Be- 
ſides, while he loves, he is pernicious and importunate. 
But when he ceaſes to love, he is afterwards unfaithful 
to the former object of his love, whom he had per- 
ſuaded to comply with his requeſt, by employing many 
oaths, prayers, and promiſes; and whom, after all, he 
had ſcarcely been able to induce, by the hope of ad- 
vantage, to bear with his troubleſome familiarity. And, 
laſtly, when he ought to repay him for his kindneſs, then 
receiving another ruler and patron in himſelf, viz. in- 
tellect and temperance, inſtead of, love and fury, and 
thus becoming entirely changed, he deceives his once 
beloved object. And then the beloved calling to mind 
the former actions and diſcourſes of his lover, deſires to 
be thanked for his kindneſs, as if he was diſcourſing with 
the ſame perſon as before, But the other, through 
ſhame, dares not ſay, that he is changed, nor does he 
know how to free himſelf from the oaths and promiſes, 
which his former ſtupid dominion over him produced, 
now he has acquired the poſſeſſion of intelle& and tem- 
perance ; fearing, leſt, if he ſhould a& as formerly, he 
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ſhould again become ſuch as he was before. Hence, 
it neceſſarily comes to pals, that he flies from the former 
object of his love, the ſhell being turned; but the other 
is compelled to purſue him, grievouſly enduring his 
change, and loading him with imprecations, as being ig- 
norant from the beginning, that a lover, and one who is 
neceſlarily inſane, ought not to be gratified, but much 
rather one who does not love, and who is endued 
with intellect. For otherwiſe it would be neceſſary that 
he ſhould give himſelf up to a man unfaithful, moroſe, 
envious, and unpleaſant ; detrimental with reſpect to 
the poſſeſſion of things, and the habit of the body, but 
much more pernicious with reſpect to the diſcipline of 
the ſoul, than which nothing really is, or ever will be 
more venerable, both among gods and men. It is ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, my young friend, to conſider all this, 
and to know that the friendſhip of a lover does not ſub- 
fiſt with benevolence, but, like one who is hungry, is 
exerted only for the ſake of being full. For, 


The eager lover to the boy aſpires, | 
Juſt as the wolf the tender lamb deſires. 


This is that which I predicted to you, O Phædrus, nor 
will you hear me ſpeak any further; for my .diſcourſe to 
you has now arrived at its concluſion. 

15 PHADRUS. 
But to me it appears that you have accompliſhed no 
more than the half, and that you ſhould ſpeak equally 
as 
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as much concerning one who is not a lover; that he of 
the two ought rather to be gratified; and that, for this 
purpoſe, the advantages which he poſſeſſes ſhould be enu- 
merated. Why, therefore, Socrates, do you now deſiſt 
from ſpeaking ? 
SOCRATES. | 

Have you not taken notice, bleſſed man, that I now 

{peak in verſe, but that it is no longer dithyrambic ; and 


that I have done this, though my diſcourſe has been full 


of reproach ? But what do you think I ſhould be able 


to accompliſh, if I ſhould begin to praiſe the other? Do 


you not perceive, that, being then urged by you, and 
aſſiſted by Providence, I ſhould be moſt evidently agi- 
tated by the fury of the Nymphs ? I ſay then, in one word, 
that as many goods are inherent in the one as we have 
numbered evils in the other. But what occaſion is there 
of a long diſcourſe? for enough has been ſaid concern- 
ing both. And every thing proper to the oration has 


been introduced. I will, therefore, croſs over the river 


and depart, before I am compelled by you to accom- 
pliſh ſomething greater than this. 


PHADRUS. 
Not yet, Socrates, till the heat is over. Do you not 
ſee that mid day, as it is called, ſtably remains almoſt, 


even now? Let us therefore ſtay here, and diſcourſe to- 


gether about what has been ſaid, and immediately as it 
begins to grow cool, we will depart. 
SOCRATES, 
You are divine, Phædrus, with reſpect to diſcourſe, 
G 2 and 
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and ſincerely admirable. For I think that no one has 
been the occaſion of more of the orations which exiſt at 
preſent, than yourſelf; whether by ſpeaking of your 
own accord, or in ſome way or other by compelling 
others. I except only Simmias the Theban. For you 
far ſurpaſs all the reſt. And now you appear to be the 
cauſe of my commencing another diſcourſe, though you 


did not announce war, as the conſequence of my re- 
fuſal. 


PHADRUS. 


But how have I been the cauſe? and what new diſ- 
courſe is this? 


SOCRATES. 
When I was about to pals over the river, excellent 
man, a dæmoniacal * and uſual ſignal was given me; and 


whenever 


* For a full and every way ſatisfactory account of the dæmon of So- 
crates, conſult the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the firſt Alcibiades; 
or if the reader has not this invaluable treaſure in his poſſeſſion, let him 
ſtudy the Excerpta from theſe commentaries by Ficinus, in the ſecond 
volume of his works. For the preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that this 
dæmon was of the order of Apollo, poſſeſſing a purgatorial power, 
and exiſting as the cauſe of an undefiled life; recalling Socrates from 
alſociation with the multitude, and collecting him to the penetralia of his 
ſoul, and to an energy ſeparated from inferior concerns. Socrates 
therefore was governed by the providential energies of this demon in 
the affairs of life ; and not only received his illuminations in his intel- 
lectual, cogitative, and opinionative part, but likewiſe in his irrational 
nature, the dæmoniacal inſpiration rapidly proceeding through the whole 
of his life, till it moved his ſenſitive part. For it is evident that the 
ſame energy is differently participated by reaſon, imagination, and 

e ſenſe: 
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whenever this takes place, it always prohibits me from 


accompliſhing what I was about to do. And in the 


preſent inſtance I ſeemed to hear a certain voice, which 
would not ſuffer me to depart, till I had made an ex- 
piation, as if I had offended in ſome particular a divine 
nature. I am therefore a prophet indeed, but not ſuch 
a one as is perfectly worthy ; but jult as thoſe, who 
know their letters in a very indifferent manner, alone 
ſufficient for what concerns myſelf. I clearly, there- 
fore, now underſtand my offence: for even yet, my 
friend, there is ſomething prophetic in my ſoul, which 


diſturbed me during my former diſcourſe. And this 


cauſed me to fear, leſt perhaps, according to Ibycus, I 
ſhould offend the gods, but acquire glory among men. 
But now I perceive in what I have offended. 
PHEDRUS. 
Will you not inform me what it 1s? 
SOCRATES. 
You, O Phædrus, have repeated a dire, dire diſcourſe, 
and have compelled me to utter the ſame. 
PHAEDRUS. 
But how ? 


SOCRATES. 


The diſcourſe has been fooliſh, and in à certain re- 


ſenſe: ſo that this dæmoniacal voice was not an external impulſion, but 
an inſpiration proceeding inwardly through the whole foul, and ending 
at the inſtruments of the ſenſes. And thus at laſt it became a voice, 
apprehended rather by conſent than by ſenſible information, 


lpect 
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ſpect impious. And can any thing be more dire * than 
this? 
Pf PDRLs. 


* This is the language of true philoſophy and fee religion, that 
nothing can be more dire than impiety; but not to believe in the exiſtence 
of divine natures is the very extremity of impiety: ſo that no period 
of time can be more dreadful than the preſent. Indeed it is neceſſary 
that impiety ſhould ſometimes prevail on the earth : for as the preſent 
life is a ſtate of puniſhment, it is highly proper that every ſpecies of 
depravity belonging to the human ſoul ſhould make its appearance, 
that by ſuffering due correction both here and hereafter, the foul may 
at length be liberated from this greateſt of all evils. Nothing indeed is 
more true, than that divine ſaying of the ancients, ** that all things are 
full of gods,” and there is nothing which will be ſo readily granted by an 
enlightened and liberal mind. For full conviction of this moſt important 
of all truths, let the reader ſtudy the fix books of Proclus on Plato's 
Theology ; but for the preſent let him attend to the following obſerva- 
tions, tranſcribed from the ſecond volume of my tranſlation of Proclus 

on Euclid, p. 384: As every production of nature poſſeſſes the N 
power of generating its like, it is much more neceſſary that the firſt 
cauſe of all ſhould generate a multitude the moſt ſimilar to himſelf that 

can poſſibly be conceived. For every being produces that which is ſimi- 

'F lar, prior to the diſſimilar; as indeed a contrary mode of proceeding 

| would be abſurd and impoſſible. The immediate or firſt productions, 

therefore, of the firſt god, muſt be a multitude of gods ; or otherwiſe his 
firſt progeny would not be perfectly ſimilar to himſelf. Nor does this 

— doctrine in any reſpect derogate from the dignity of the ſupreme God, as 

the ignorant ſuppoſe ; but on the contrary tends to exalt his majeſty, 

; | and evince the ineffable beneficence and perfection of his nature. For 

| though it eſtabliſhes a multitude of gods, yet it teaches that they are de- 

pendant on the firſt, who is perfectly incomprehenſible and without 
participation. So that it leads us to conſider the ſubordinate deities, as fo 
many leſſer luminaries, ſhining before the preſence of the ſun of good, 
and encircling with awful grandeur his ineffable radiance and occult 
retreats. 
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PHEDRUS, 

Noching, if you ſpeak the truth. 

Soc RATES. 
What then? Do you not think that Love * is the ſon 
of Venus and a certain god? 
PHADRUS. 
So it is ſaid. 
SOCRATES. 

Yet this was neither acknowledged by Lyſias, nor in 
your diſcourſe, which was deduced by you, as by a cer- 
tain charm, through my mouth. But if Love, as is really 
the caſe, is a god, or a certain ſomething divine, he can- 
not be in any reſpect evil: and yet in our diſcourſe 
about him he has been ſpoken of as evil. In this, 
therefore, we have offended againſt Love. But be- 
ſides this, our diſputations, though polite, appear to 


retreats. And that this doctrine fully diſplays his ſuperlative goodneſs, 
is ſufficiently manifeſt ; ſince by a contrary aſſertion, we muſt aſcribe im- 


perfection to the fountain of excellence, and leave Deity impotent and 
barren, | 


* The firſt ſubſiſtence of Venus as a goddeſs is ſupermundane, but the 
exemplar of her ſplendid form ſubſiſts in the extremity of the intelligible 
gods. But love proceeds from thence, and firſt appears in the ſummit 
of that order of gods which is called by the Zoroaſtrean oracles voy72; za: 
vos pos ntelligible and intellectual: his ſecond progreſſion is ſupermundane ; 
and his third mundane, in which laſt he is variouſly diſtributed, pro- 
ducing from himſelf many orders and powers, and extending amato- 
rial gifts to different parts of the world. For a further account of 


love, ſee the Excerpta of Ficigus from Proclus, on the firſt Alcibiades, 
gap. i. 
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have been very fooliſh: for though they aſſerted no- 
thing ſound or true, yet they boaſted as if they did, and as 
if they ſhould accompliſh ſomething conſiderable, by 
gaining the approbation of ſome trifling deluded men. 
It is neceſſary, therefore, my friend, that I ſhould purity 
myſelf. But there is an ancient purification for thoſe who 
offend in matters reſpecting mythology, which Homer 
did not perceive, but which was known to Steſichorus. 
For, being deprived of his eyes through his accuſation 
of Helen, he was not like Homer, ignorant of the cauſe 
of his blindneſs, but knew 1t, as being a mulician, So 
that he immediately compoſed the following lines : 


Falſe was my tale; thou ne'er acroſs the main 
In beauteous ſhips didſt fly, Troy's lofty tow'rs to gain. 


And thus having compoſed a poem directly contrary to 
what he had before publiſhed, and which 1s called a re- 
cantation, he immediately recovered his loſt ſight *. I 

am 


From hence it is evident that the account of the rape of Helen and 
the Trojan war is entirely mythological, concealing certain divine 
truths under the ſymbols of fable. This view indeed of the matter is 
worthy the wiſdom of antiquity, and at once ſolves all the marvellous 
of Homer, without having recourſe to the exiſtence of giants, and the 
gradual depravation of mankind, which are the favourite topics of a 
modern grammarian, who has diſcovered that ancient metaphyſics are 
nothing more than a hiſtory of voyages and travels ! But as this account 
of Steſichorus, and the fable of the Iliad, is beautifully explained by 
Proclus on Plato's Republic, p. 393, I ſhall preſent the reader with 

the 
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am therefore in the preſent inſtance wiſer than both 
theſe : for before I ſuffer any damage through my accuſa- 


tion of Love, I will endeavour to preſent him with 


my recantation, and this with my head uncovered, and 


not as before veiled through ſhame. 


PHEDRUS. 
You cannot, Socrates, do any thing which will be more 
pleaſing to me than this. 


the following epitomized tranflation of his comment. © Steſichorus, who 
conſidered the whole fable of Helen as a true narration, who approved 
the conſequent tranſactions, and eſtabliſhed his poetry accordingly, with 
great propriety ſuffered the puniſhment of his folly, that is, ignorance : 
but at length, through the aſhſtance of muſic, he is ſaid to have ac- 
knowledged his error; and thus, through underſtanding the myſteries 
concerning Helen and the Trojan war, to have recovered his fight. But 
Homer is ſaid to have been blind, not on account of his ignorance of 
theſe myſteries, as Steſichorus, but through a more perfect habit of the 
ſoul ; i. e. by ſeparating himſelf from ſenſible beauty, eſtabliſhing his in- 
telligence above all apparent harmony, and extending the intellect of his 
ſoul to unapparent and true harmony. Hence he is faid to be blind, 
becauſe that celeſtial beauty cannot be ufurped by corporeal eyes. On 
this account fables bordering upon tragedy repreſent Homer as deprived 
of fight, on account of his accuſation of Helen. But fables, in my opi- 
nion, intend to ſignify by Helen all the beauty ſubſiſting about genera- 
tion, for which there is a perpetual battle of fouls, till the more intellec- 
tual, having vanquiſhed the more irrational forms off life, return to that 
place from which they originally came. But, according to ſome, the 
period of their circulation about ſenſible forms conſiſts of ten thouſand 
years, ſince a thouſand years produce one ambit as of one year. For 


nine years therefore, i. e. for nine thouſand years, fouls revolve about 


generation; but in the tenth having vanquiſhed all the barbaric tumult, 


they are related to return to their paternal habitations.“ 


H SOCRATES, 
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| SOCRATES, 

For, my good friend, you muſt be ſenſible, how im- 
pudent the oration was which you repeated, and how 
ſhamefully I myſelf alſo ſpoke concerning a lover. For 
if any one of a generous diſpoſition, and elegant manners, 
who either loves, or had formerly loved, ſuch a one as 
himſelf, had heard us, when we ſaid that lovers often 
excited the greateſt enmities, for the moſt trifling oc- 
caſions, and that they were envious of, and injurious to, 
their beloved, would he not have thought that he was 
hearing men educated in ſhips, and who were perfectly 
unacquainted with liberal love? or do you think that 
he would by any means have aſſented to our accuſation of 
love ? | 

PHADRUS. 
By Jupiter, Socrates, perhaps he would not. 
SOCRATES. 

Reverencing, therefore, ſuch a man as this, and fear- 
ing Love himſelf, I deſire, as it were with a potable ora- 
tion, to waſh away that ſalt and bitter diſcourſe which 
we have lately heard. And I would adviſe Lyſias him- 
ſelf, for ſimilar reaſons, to write as ſoon as poſſible, that 


a lover ought rather to be gratified than one who is 
without love. 


| PHADRUS. | 
You may be well aſſured that he will do ſo: for after 
you have ſpoken in praiſe of a lover, it will be neceſſary 


that Lyſias ſhould be compelled by me to do the ſame. 


SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 

This indeed I believe, while you remain affected as you 
are at preſent. 

PHADRUS. 

Speak then with confident boldneſs. 

SOCRATES. 

But will you not permit me to ſuppoſe that the fame 
young man is preſent, to whom I addreſſed my former 
diſcourſe, leſt, in conſequence of not hearing my recan- 
tation, he ſhould raſhly gratify one who is not a lover? 

| PHADRUS. 

He will always be very nearly preſent with you, when 
you are willing he ſhould be ſo. 

SOCRATES. 

In this manner then, O beautiful young man, under- 
ſtand, that the former diſcourſe was that of Phædrus the 
Myrrhinuſian, the offspring of Pythocles ; but that this 
which I am now about to deliver is the diſcourſe of Steſi- 
chorus the Imarian and the fon of Euphemus. But he 
began his oration as follows: 


The diſcourſe is not true which aſſerts, that though 

a lover ſhould be preſent, one who is not a lover ought 
to be gratified before him, becauſe the one is agitated 
with fury, but the other is prudent in his conduct. For 
if it was ſimply true that fury is evil, this would be 
beautifully allerted. But now the greateſt goods are pro- 
duced for us through fury, and are aſhgned to us by a 
«hivine giſt. For the predicting prieſt at Delplios, and 
H 2 the 
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the prophets in Dodona, have, through being agitated 
with fury, procured many advantages, both privately and 
publicly, to the Greeks; but when they have been in a 
prudent ſtate, they have been the cauſe of very trifling 
benefits, or indeed of none at all. And if we ſhould 
ſpeak of the Sibyl *, and others who have employed 
deific prophecy, and ſhould relate how many they have 
profited by their predictions of futurity, we ſhould be 


* Hermias, in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, has the follow- 
ing remarkable paſſage on the Sybil here mentioned: Ile Je 71s TC, 
res El Davunca ræ Aeyouerc, ws og wubous eic. T MEvTOU TIC 
YE oradl, TArgx TWTOY ENomevat , racgt prey Tic T. ,e AGYIKNV TIA) 
£AovTo T UAα TpPIToaYopeves gal WOTTED In o Tacunyiceos Eęuns Ae. 
TOAARXS ETIIN MYTHS THY HIYUTT®, EXUTOU aYRHRVERS HI, Katt TAITOY KEKANSH 
Eppns* xa« Tpeis ds Oppeis Tape lat yeredar ws oy Kat auTH Yar Tit 
Xolvwvigy, Kat aNgafph' now ELAOVTO' TRUTRS THS MPITNY Optics eETHL QUT YE 1 
Tic A u EgobpæU TE 15 Vu) Agye Epiguan exanreito £5 apyns* Aeyous: Je 


eur eus TporAbouoay Tpogoemer', eg 0vojprcToSs EXRTOY Haul EpepeTELR Ge yes Fats 


*, £15 Ppatyuy 3porav TEAEY eros arbpwrou AaCer. i. e. The particulars 
which are reported about this Sibyl, are ſo wonderful, that they have 
the appearance of fables. But indeed there were many Sibyls, all of 
whom adopted the ſame life, and all of them, perhaps through a certain 


rational cauſe, were called Sibyls: juſt as Hermes Triſmegiſtus, who often 


reſided in Egypt, is ſaid to have made mention of himſelf, and to have 
been called in the third place Hermes. Three Orpheuſes alſo are ſaid 
to have exiſted among the Thracians. Perhaps therefore theſe Sibyls 


choſe thele appellations from a certain communication and recollection ; 


ſince this very Erythræan Sibyl, of whom Plato now ſpeaks, was from 
the firſt called Eroph ile. But they report, that ſhe called every one by 
his proper name, as ſoon as ſhe was born, that ſhe likewiſe ſpoke in 


_ verſe, and that in a ſhort time ſhe arrived at the perfection of the human 
| ſpecies," 
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too prolix, and at the ſame time only ſpeak of that 
which is manifeſt to every one. This indeed is worthy 


of being teſtiſied, that ſuch of the ancients as gave names 
to things, did not conſider fury as either baſe or diſ- 
graceful. For they did not connect the appellation of 
fury with that moſt beautiful art, by which we are ena- 
bled to judge of the future, as if it was ſomething noxi- 
ous; but they gave it a name of this kind, as ſomething 
beneficial, when it ſubſiſts through a divine lot. But men 
of the preſent day, being ignorant of what is becoming, 


by the inſertion of the letter 2, call it paywy, or the art 


of divining. Indeed the inveſtigations of futurity, by 
prudent men, which take place through birds, and a 
variety of other tokens, as proceeding from the human 
intelligence of cogitation, they denominated intellect 


and intellectibe opinion; which the moderns, through a re- 


verence of the v, denominate augurial, or pertaining to au- 
gury. By how much more perſect and honourable, there- 
fore, prophecy 1s than augury, and the name and opera- 
tion of the one than the name and operation of the other, 
by ſo much did the ancients teſtify, that fury proceeding 
from divinity is more beautiful than prudence -which 
proceeds from man. But indeed, in the greateſt diſ- 
eaſes and labours, to which certain perſons are ſome— 
times ſubje& through the indignation of the gods, in con- 
ſequence of guilt ; fury when it takes place, predicting 


what they ſtand in need of, diſcovers a liberation from 


ſach evils, by flying to prayer and the worſhip of the 
gods. Hence obtaining by this means puriſications, and 
the 
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the advantages of initiation, it renders ſuch a one free 
from diſaſters, both for the preſent and future time; by 
diſcovering to him a ſolution of his preſent evil, through 
the means of one who is properly turious and divinely 


inſpired. But the third ſpecies is a poſſeſſion and fury 


deſcending from the Muſes, which receiving the foul 


tender and ſolitary, rouſes and agitates it with Bacchic 
fury, according to odes and other ſpecies of poetry; in 
conſequence of which, by adorning the infinite actions of 
antiquity, it becomes the means of inſtructing poſterity. 
But he who approaches to the poetic gates without the fury 
of the Muſes *, perſuading himſelf that he can become a 


poet, 


*'The following tranſlation from Proclus on Plato's Republic, p. 399, 
may ſerve as an admirable comment on the preſent paſſage reſpecting di- 
vine fury. From theſe words it is plain, that Plato, in the firſt place, 
aſcribes divinity to this kind of poetry, as being derived from the 
Muſes ; who fill as well intelligible as ſenſible works with paternal har- 
mony, and elegant motion, But he calls it an occupation, becauſe the 
whole illuſtrated ſoul reſigns itſelf to the preſent effect of illuminating 
divinity : and a fury, becauſe it relinquiſhes its own proper ingenuity, 
and is carried according to the vigorcus impulſe of a ſuperior power. 
Again, in the ſecond place he deſcribes the habit of the ſoul thus oc- 


cupied : for, he ſays, it ought to be tender and ſolitaty ; not rigid, hard, 
and filled with many and various opinions, foreign from inſpiring divi- 


nity ; but it ſhould be ſoft and tender, that it may eaſily admit divine 
inſpiration ; and ſolitary, that it may be ſincere and empty of all other 
concerns. In the third place, he adds its common employment ; that it 
is perfected by the afflatus of the Muſes, and by the ſoul properly diſ- 
poſed for its reception. Indeed ſuſcitation is an elevation of the ſoul, 
an operation but little depraved, and a vigorous converſion to the deity, 


from 
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poet, in a manner perfectly ſufficient, from art alone, 
will both as to himſelf and his poetry be imperſett ; 
ſince the poetry which is produced by prudence vaniſhes 


before that which is the progeny of fury. So many then 


are the illuſtrious works ariſing from divine fury, and {till 
more than theſe, which if it was requiſite I ſhould relate. 
So that we ought not to be afraid of fury ; nor ſhould any 
reaſon diſturb us, which endeavours to evince, that we 
ought to prefer a prudent friend to one who is eager 
and agitated : for he who aſſerts this, ought likewiſe to 
ſhew, in order to gain the victory, that love was not 
ſent from the gods for the utility of the lover and his be- 
loved. But on the contrary, it mult now be ſhewn by 
us, that a fury of this kind was given by the gods, for 
the purpoſe of producing the greateſt felicity. The de- 
monſtration, indeed, will be to the unworthy incredible, 
but to the wiſe, an object of belief. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, in the firſt place, that beholding the paſſions 
and operations of the divine and human foul: we ſhould 
underſtand the truth concerning the nature of each. Let 
this then be the beginning of the demonſtration : 


from a lapſe into the whirls of generation. But an afflatus is a divine 
motion, and an unwearied muſical dance towards the inſpiring deity. 
Laſtly, he teſtifies that human concerns ſpoken from a divine mouth be- 


come more perfect, illuſtrious, and more convenient tor the delivery of 


true doctrine to the hearers. Not that this kind of poetry is accommo- 
dated to juvenile tuition, but is the moſt convenient of all for the in- 
ſtruction of thoſe who are perfect in politic diſcipline, and who earneſtly 
deſire the myſtical tradition of divine concerns, On this account, Plato 
deſervedly prefers it to all human arts.“ 
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Every loul is immortal: for that which is perpetually 
moved 1s eternal. But that which brings motion to any 
thing, and which is agitated externally, neceſſarily ceaſes 
to live when its motion is no more. Hence that alone 
which moves itſelf, becauſe it is never deſerted by itſelf, 
never ceaſes to be moved. Beſides, this is the fountain 
and principle of motion to other things which are moved. 
But a principle has no origin: for all things riſe from a 
principle, while the principle itſelf is incapable of being 
generated. For neither could it any longer be a prin- 
ciple, if it was generated from an external cauſe. But if 
it is without origin, it can never fail: for, ſhould the 
principle become extinct, 1t could neither renew its being 
from another, nor generate another from itſelf, ſince it is 
neceſlary that all things ſhould originate from that which 
is the principle. And thus the beginning of motion is 
derived from this principle, becaule it is moved by itſelf: 
and this can neither be generated, nor ceaſe to exiſt. For, if 
this were admitted, all heaven and earth ruſhing to ruin 
muſt ſtop ; nor could any force be found, by whoſe firſt 
impulſion their motion would be produced. Since then 
it appears that a ſelf- motive nature is immortal, he who 
aſſerts that this is the very eſſence and definition of ſoul, 
will have no occaſion to bluſh. For every body to 
which motion externally accedes, is inanimate. But that 
to which motion is inherent from itſelf, is animated; as 
if this was the very nature of foul. And if there 1s 
nothing elſe which moves itſelf, except foul, foul is ne- 
ceſſarily without generation, and immortal. And thus 

much 
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much may ſuffice, concerning the immortality of the 
ſoulF. 


But reſpecting its idea + we mult ſpeak after the fol- 
lowing 


* This part contains one of the ſtrongeſt demonſtrations poſlible of 
the immortality of the ſoul, as will be evident to every one whole intel- 
lectual eye is not blinded by modern purſuits. But when Plato ſays every 
ſoul, the reader muſt not ſuppoſe that the ſouls of brutes are meant to be 
included, for theſe, as is evident from the Timæus, are mortal; but every 
rational ſoul, as well human as divine. But this reaſoning conſiſts of 
two ſyllogiſms, the parts of which Socrates, as being agitated with divine 
fury, does not altogether diſpoſe into order ; and theſe are as follows : 
Soul is ſelf- motive. That which is ſelf- motive is always moved, be- 
cauſe it never forſakes itſelf, nor is ever deſerted by motive power. But 
if it is always moved with an inward motion, it always lives. Soul 
therefore is immortal. This is the firſt ſyllogiſm. But the ſecond : 
ſoul is ſelf-motive, and is therefore the principle of motion. But the 
principle of motion is unbegotten. That which is unbegotten is im- 
mortal. Soul therefore is immortal. 

+ By the idea of the foul, underſtand not its ſupernal exemplar, but 
its intimate form, and the diſpoſition, and as it were figure of its power. 
But by the chariots of the gods, that is, of the mundane gods and bene- 
ficent demons, is to be underſtood all the inward diſcurſive powers of 
their ſouls, which purſue the intelligence of all things, and which can 
at the ſame time equally contemplate and provide for inferior concerns. 
And the horſes ſignify the efficacy and motive vigour of theſe powers. 
But the horſes and chariots of partial ſouls, ſuch as ours when ſeparated 
from the body, are mixed from good and evil. Our principal part is 
intellect. The better horſe is the rational or cogitative power itſelf, 
whether it runs through univerſals or particulars. But the worſe horſe 
is imagination, together with nature, that is, the vegetable power of the 
ſoul ; and appetite, which is the companion of both. The wings 
are reductorial powers, and particularly belong to the charioteer or in- 
tellect. An immortal animal is compoſed from ſoul and a celeſtial 
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lowing manner: To give a perfect deſcription of its na- 
ture, would indeed be the employment of a narration 


every way prolix and divine; but to deſcribe a certain 
ſimilitude of this idea is the buſineſs of a human and 


body ; but a mortal animal from ſoul and an elementary body. For 
partial ſouls, ſuch as ours, have three vehicles; one ethereal, derived from 
the heavens ; the ſecond atrial ; and the third this grols terreſtrial body. 
Jupiter here ſignifies the head of that order of gods which ſubſiſts im- 
mediately above the mundane gods, and is called aroAuvro; liberated : for 
the term mighty, as is well obſerved by Proclus, is a ſymbol of exempt 
{upremacy. The twelve gods, therefore, which are divided into four 
triads, are Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Veſta, Minerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, 
Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The firſt triad of theſe is fabricattve ; 
the ſecond defenſive; the third vivific; and the fourth reductorial. And 
the chariots of theſe gods are ſupermundane fouls, in which they are 
proximately carried. By the heavens, to the contemplation of which the 
liberated and mundane gods proceed, cannot be meant the ſenſible heavens: 
tor what bleſſed ſpectacles do theſe contain, or how can gods be con- 
verted to things poſterior to themſelves ? It is evidently therefore the 
beaven which Plato in the Cratylus defines to be ois £5 To avw, or, /ight 
directed to that which is above; and forms that order of gods, which is 
called by the Chaldean oracles yoyTos xa1 voepos, intelligible and intellectual. 
There is a remarkable error here in the Greek text, for inſtead of ovgavs 
cr Lid æ, celeſtial arch,at ſhould be read vroviarna alfa ſub-celeſtial arch, as 
is evident from Proclus in Plat. Theol. p. 217, who lays a particular 


ſtreſs upon the word uTopana, as a reading univerſally acknowledged. 
Our courſe is ſaid to be difficult and hard, becauſe the motion of the 


better horſe verges to intelligibles, but of the worſe to ſenſibles and ge- 
neration; and becauſe our ſoul is unable in the preſent life equally to 
contemplate, and providentially energize. By ambroſia is ſignified that 
power which renders the gods ſeparate from generation; but by nectar 


the immutable nature of their providential energies, which extend even 
to the lait of things, | 
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ſhorter diſcourſe. Let it then be ſimilar to the kindred 
power of a winged chariot and charioteer. All the 
horſes and chariots of the gods are indeed good, and 
compoſed from things good ; but thoſe of other natures 
are mixed. And, in the firſt place, our principal part 
governs the reins of its two-yoked car. In the next 
place, one of the horſes is good and beautiful, and the 
like; but the other 1s of a contrary nature, and is com- 
poled of contrary qualities: and on this account our 
courle is neceſſarily difficult and hard. But we muſt 
endeavour to explain, why it is called in a certain reſpect 
a mortal and immortal animal. Every ſoul takes care of 
the whole of that which is inanimate, and revolves about 
the whole of heaven, becoming ſituated at different 
times in different forms. While it is perfect indeed, and 
winged, its courſe is ſublime, and it governs the uni- 
verſe. But the ſoul whoſe wings ſuffer a defluxion 
verges downward, till ſomething ſolid terminates its de- 
ſcent; whence 1t receives a terrene body, as its deſtined 
receptacle, which appears to move itſelf through the 
power of the ſoul : and the whole is called an animal, 
compoled from ſoul and body, and is ſurnamed a mortal 
animal. But that which is immortal is perceived by no 
rational deduction, except that which 1s hypothetical and 
feigned : ſince we neither ſee, nor ſufficiently underſtand, 
that a god 1s a certain immortal animal endued with a 
ſoul, and poſſeſſing a body naturally conjoined with 
ſoul, through the whole of time. Theſe opinions 
however are aſſerted, and may exiſt, as it pleaſes divinity. 

I 2 +. But 
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But let us now declare the cauſe through. which the 
wings were caſt aſide, and fell from the ſoul. And this is 
of the following kind: There is a natural power in the 
wings of the ſoul, to raiſe that which 1s weighty on high, 
where the genus of the gods reſides. But of every thing 
ſubſiſting about body, the ſoul moſt participates of that 
which is divine. But that which is divine is beautiful, 
wiſe, and good, and whatever can be aſſerted of a ſimilar 
kind. And with theſe indeed the winged nature of the 
ſoul is eſpecially nouriſhed and increaſed : but it departs 
ſrom its integrity, and periſhes, through that which is 
evil and baſe, and from contraries of a ſimilar kind. 
Likewiſe Jupiter, the mighty leader in the heavens, ſum- 
moning his winged chariot, begins the divine proceſſion, 
adorning and diſpoling all things with providential care. 
The army of gods and dæmons, diſtributed into eleven 
parts, follows his courſe : but Veſta alone remains in the 
habitation of the gods. But each of the other gods be- 
longing to the twelve, preſides over the office committed 
to his charge. There are many therefore and bleſſed 
{ſpectacles and proceſſions within the heavens, upon 
which the race of the bleſſed gods is intent, as each ac- 
compliſhes the proper employment of his nature. But 
will and power are the perpetual attendants of their pro- 
ceſhons: for envy 1s far diſtant from the divine choir of 
gods. But when they proceed to the banquet, and the 
enjoyment of delicious food, they ſublimely aſcend in 
their progreſſion to the ſub-celeſtial arch. And indeed 
the vehicles of the gods being properly adapted to the 
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guiding reins, and equally balanced, proceed with an 
ealy motion: but the vehicles of other natures are at- 
tended in their progreſſions with difficulty and labour. 
For the horſe, participating of depravity, gravitates, and 
is reſtive in his courſe ; and, when he has not been pro- 
perly diſciplined, verges, and draws down the charioteer 
to the earth. And in this caſe labour, and an extreme 
conteſt, is propoſed to the foul. But thoſe who are de- 
nominated 1mmortals, when they arrive at the ſummit, 
proceeding beyond the extremity of heaven, ſtand on 
its back: and while. they are eſtabliſhed in this emi- 
nence, the circumference carries them round, and they 
behold what the region beyond the heavens contains. 
But the ſuper-celeſtial place has not yet been celebrated 
by any of our poets, nor will it ever be praiſed accord- 
ing to its dignity and worth. It ſubſiſts however in the 
following manner, for we ſhould dare to affirm the 
truth, eſpecially when ſpeaking concerning the truth: 
without colour, without figure, and without contact, 
ſubſiſting as true eſſence, it alone uſes contemplative in- 
tellect, the governor of the foul; and in this ſuper- 
celeſtial place the genus of true ſcience about the foul 
reſides. As the cogitation therefore of divinity energizes 
according to intellect, and immaculate ſcience ; fo like- 
wiſe the cogitation of every ſoul, receiving a condition 
accommodated to its nature, when it has beheld tor a 
time that which i, by the contemplation of truth with 
which it is contented, it is nouriſhed and filled with 
joy, till the circumference by a circular revolution brings 
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it back again to its priſtine ſituation. But in this circuit 
it beholds juſtice itſelf, it beholds temperance, and ſcience 
itſelf : not that with which generation is preſent, nor in 
which one thing has a particular local reſidence in an- 
other, and to which we give the appellation of being ; 
but that which 1s ſcience in true bemg. And, beſides 
this, ſpeculating other realities in the ſame manner, and 
being nouriſhed with their contemplation, again entering 
within the heavens, it returns to its proper home. But, 
when it returns, the charioteer, ſtopping his horſes at 
the manger, preſents them with ambroſia, and afterwards 
with nectar for drink. And this is the life of the gods. 

But with reſpect to other ſouls, ſuch as follow divi- 
nity in the beſt manner, and become ſimilar to its nature, 
raiſe the head of the charioteer * into the ſuper-celeſ- 
tial place; where he is borne along with the circum- 
ference; but is diſturbed by the courſe of the horſes, 
and ſcarcely obtains the viſion of perfect realities. But 
other ſouls at one time raiſe, and at another time depreſs, 
the head of the charioteer: and through the violence of 
the horſes, they partly ſee indeed, and are partly deſti- 
| tute of viſion. And again, other ſouls follow, all of 
them affecting the viſion of this ſuperior place: but from 
being unable to accompliſh this deſign, they are carried 
round in a merged condition, ſpurning againſt and ruſhing 


„ The head of the charioteer is that unity of the ſoul, which ſhe 
participates from a divine unity, and which is as it were the very ſummit 
and flower of her eſſence, — 
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on each other, through a contention of precedency in their 
courſe. Hence the tumult, conteſt, and labour is ex- 
treme. And here indeed many become lame through 
the fault of the charioteers, many break the multitude 
of their wings, and all of them, involved in mighty la- 
bour, depart deſtitute of the perception of reality ; but 
alter their departure they uſe an aliment compoſed from 
ohinion; through which there is a great endeavour to be- 
hold where the plam of truth is ſituated. For from a 
meadow of this kind, that which is beſt in the ſoul receives 
convenient nutriment ; and from this the nature. of the 
wings is nouriſhed, by which the ſoul is enabled to aſ- 
cend. And this is the law of Adraſtia, that whatever 
ſoul attending on divinity has beheld any thing of real- 
ity, ſhall be free from damage, till another circuit takes 
place: and that if ſhe is always able to accompliſh this, 
ſhe ſhall be perpetually free from the incurſions of evil. 
But if, through an impotency of accompliſhing this end, 
ſhe has not perceived reality, and from ſome misfortune, 
and being filled with oblivion and depravity, ſhe be. 
comes heavy and drowſy, breaks her wings, and falls 
again on the earth *, then this law prevents her in her 
firſt generation from being implanted in ſome brutal 
nature, but commands the ſoul which has ſeen the moſt, 


* The general cauſe of the ſoul's deſcent is her neglecting as it 
were the univerſal form of the world, diligently contemplating a certain 
portion of it only, and ardently deſiring a partial mode of ſubſiſtence; 
imagination and her vegetable power ſtrongly alluring her to ſuch a con- 
dition of being. 
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to inform the body of a philoſopher, or of one deſirous 
of beauty; of a muſician, or of one devoted to 
love *. But it orders the ſoul, whoſe perceptions rank 
in the ſecond claſs, to deſcend into a legitimate king, or 
a man ſtudious of empire and war. But it diſtributes a 
ſoul of the third order into the governor of a republic, 
or the ruler of a family, or the maſter of a trade. And 
again, it diſtributes a ſoul of the fourth rank into one 
engaged in gymnaſtic exerciſe, or in procuring remedies, 
and taking care of the body: but in the fifth order, 
prophets and myſtics. In the ſixth it makes a diſtribu- 
tion into thoſe who are converſant with poetry, or excel 


* As there are principally nine celeſtial ſouls, viz. the ſoul of the 
world, and the ſouls of the eight celeſtial ſpheres, to which our ſouls 
are at different times accommodated ; hence ſouls in their deſcent re- 
ceive nine differences of character. But the philoſophic genius has the 
firſt rank, becauſe it is naturally adapted to the inveſtigation of every 
thing human and divine. And as ſuch a genius is ſtudious of wiſdom 
and truth, and the firſt beauty ſubſiſts in theſe ; hence, with great pro- 
priety, it brings with it the purſuit of beauty. But we receive the image 
of beauty through the ſight and hearing; and henee Plato connects 
with this character a muſician and a lover: the former on account of 
audible, and the latter of viſible beauty. But the next character is that 
of a king, who indeed extends a univerſal providence towards man- 
kind, but whoſe contemplations are not ſo ample as thoſe of the philo- 
ſopher. The providential energies of thoſe which follow, are ſtill more 
contracted. But when he diſtributes prophets and myſtics into the fifth 
order, we muſt not ſuppoſe that he means ſuch as are divine, but mer- 


cenary and vulgar prophets, who do not operate from ſcience and art, but 
from cuſtom and chance. 
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in imitation. In the ſeventh, into an artificer or huſ- 
bandman. In the eighth, into a ſophiſt and popular 
character. And in the ninth, into a tyrant. But among 
all theſe, he who paſſes his life juſtly will afterwards 
obtain a better condition of being: but he who acts un- 
juſtly will paſs into a worſe ſtate of exiſtence. For no 
ſoul will return to its priſtine condition till the expi- 
ration of ten thouſand years *: ſince it will not recover 
the uſe of its wings before this period; except it is the 
ſoul of one who has philoſophized ſincerely, or together 
with the purſuit of wiſdom has loved beautiful forms. 
Theſe indeed, after the third period of a thouſand years, 
if they have thrice choſen this mode of life in ſucceſſion, 
and have thus reſtored their wings to their natural vi- 
gour, ſhall after three thouſand years fly away to their 
| priſtine abode. But other fouls, having arrived at the end 
of their firſt life, ſhall be judged. And of thoſe who are 
judged, ſome, proceeding to a ſubterranean place of 


* 


*The numbers three and ten are called perfect; becauſe the former 
is the firſt complete number, and the latter in a certain reſpect the 0 
whole of number; the conſequent ſeries of numbers being only a repe- 1 
tition of the numbers which this contains. Hence, as 10 multiplied 2 | 
into itſelf produces 100, a plain number, and this again multiplied by | 
10 produces 1000, a fold number; and as 1000 multiplied by 3 forms 
3000, and 1000 by 10, 10, ooo; on this account Plato employs theſe 
numbers as ſymbols of the purgation of the ſoul, and her reſtitution to 
her proper perfection and felicity. I fay, as ſymbols; for we muſt not 
ſuppoſe that this is accompliſhed in juſt ſo many years, but that the ſoul's | 
reſtitution takes place in a perfe& manner. | | 
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judgment, ſhall there ſuſtain the puniſhments they have 
deſerved. But others, in conſequence of a favourable 
judgment, being elevated into a certain celeſtial place, 
ſhall paſs their time in a manner becoming the life they 
have lived in a human ſhape. And in the thouſandth year, 
both the kinds of thoſe who have been judged, return- 
ing to the lot and election of a ſecond life, ſhall each 
of them receive a hfe agreeable to his defire. Here 
alſo the human ſoul ſhall pals into the life of a beaſt *, 
and from a beaſt again into a man, if it has firſt been 
the foul of a man. For the ſoul which has never 
perceived the truth, cannot paſs into the human 
form. Indeed it is neceſſary to underſtand man, de- 
nominated according to ſpecies, as a being proceeding 
from the information of many ſenſes to a perception con- 
tracted into one by the reaſoning power. But this is a 
recollection of what our foul formerly ſaw with divi- 
nity, when in a perfect condition of being; and when 
ſhe deſpiſed what we now conſider as realities, and was 
ſupernally elevated to the contemplation of that which 
1s true. On this account, the cogitation of philoſophy 
alone recovers in a proper manner the debilitated wings 


of the foul. For the philoſophic memory perpetually 


* We muſt not underſtand by this, that the ſoul of a man becomes 
the ſoul of a brute; but that by way of puniſhment it is bound to the 
ſoul of a brute, or carried in it, juſt as dæmons reſide in our ſouls. 
Hence all the energies of the rational ſoul are perfectly impeded, and 
its intellectual eye beholds nothing but the dark and tumultuous phan- 
taſms of a brutal life. 
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adheres as much as poſſible to thoſe concerns, by an ap- 
plication to which even a god becomes divine. But he 
who properly uſes meditations of this kind, and is al- 
ways initiated in perfect myſteries, alone acquires true 
perfection. And ſuch a one being ſeparated from human 
ſtudies and purſuits, and adhering to that which is di- 
vine, 1s accuſed by the multitude as inſane, while in the 
mean time, from being filled with divine enthuſiaſm, 
he is concealed from the multitude. This whole diſ- 
courſe, therefore, which reſpects the fourth kind of 
fury *, tends to the means by Which any one, on perceiving 
a portion of terrene beauty, from a reminiſcence of that 
which is true, may recover his wings, and, when he has 
received them, may ſtruggle to fly away. But ſince he 
cannot accompliſh this according to his wiſh, like a bird 
looking on high and deſpiſing inferior concerns, he is 
_ accuſed as one agitated with fury +. This divine aliena- 
tion, 
*The four kinds of fury are, the prophetic, myſtic, poetic, and ama- 
torial. | 
+ He who is agitated with this fury poſſeſſes that purification which 
is called by the Platonic philoſophers feleic, becauſe it is obtained by 
the exerciſe of myſtic rites, and gives perfection to the ſoul. But there 
are three kinds of purification: the zele//ic, which Plato diſcourſes about 
in this dialogue; the PHilgſopbic, which is copiouſly diſcuſſed in the 
Phzdo ; and the /czentific, which proceeds by all the dialectic ways, and 
may be ſeen beautifully delivered in the firſt Alcibiades. All this in- 
deed is obvious to any but the mentally blind. But ſuch is the igno— 
rance of the moderns about Platoniſm, that they ridicule the diſtribution 
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tion, thereſore, is of all alienations the beſt, and is com- 
poſed from the beſt, both to the poſſeſſor and the parti- 
cipant: and he who is under the influence of this fury, 
when he loves beautiful objects, is denominated a lover. 
For, as we have before obſerved, the ſoul of every man 


has from „ be perceived realities, or it could not 
have entered into the human form. But to recollect 
ſuperior natures from objects of ſenſe, is not eaſy to all 
1nen; neither to thoſe who have been engaged but a 
ſhort time in the contemplation of thoſe divine ob- 
jects; nor to thoſe who deſcending hither have been 
unfortunate; nor to ſuch as, from being depraved by 
certain cuſtoms, become oblivious of the ſacred myſteries 
which they once beheld. And hence but a few remain 
whoſe memory is ſufficient for this exalted purpoſe. 
But theſe, when they behold any ſimilitude of what they 
perceived in a more perfect ſtate of exiſtence, they are 
aſtoniſhed, and as it were rapt above themſelves : and at 
the ſame time they are ignorant what this paſſion may 


of the virtues, by the latter Platoniſts, as a thing perfectly remote from 
the philoſophy of Plato. And yet one would think that the myſticiſm 
which ſo frequently occurs in the writings of this philoſopher, might 
lead them to ſuſpect, that he did not mean his doctrine ſhould be ob- 
vious to every one; and that men who made it the buſineſs of their 
lives to underſtand him, were more likely to come at the truth of his 
doctrine, than thoſe who only read him for the ſake of atticiſms and un- 
common modes of expreſſion, or to diſplay their critical acumen. But 
this conduct is very natural, ſince, as I obſerved before, ſuch as theſe are 
mentally blind, 


be 
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be, becauſe they are not endued with a ſufficient per- 
ception. Indeed, we behold no ſplendour in theſe terrene 
images, of juſtice, temperance, and whatever elſe is pre- 
cious in the ſoul; but very few are able, and even to 
theſe it is difficult, through certain dark inſtruments, to 
perceive from theſe images the genus of which is 
repreſented. But it will be then lawful to ſurvey the 
moſt ſplendid beauty, when we ſhall obtain, together 
with that bleſſed choir, this happy viſion and contem- 
plation. And we indeed ſhall enjoy this bleſſed ſpec- 
tacle together with Jupiter, but others in conjunction 
with ſome other god ; at the ſame time being initiated 
in thoſe myſteries which it is lawful to call the moſt 
bleſſed of all myſteries “. And theſe divine orgies 


will 


There is nothing belonging to antiquity more celebrated than the 
myſteries, and eſpecially the Eleuſinian, though the leading particulars of 
this auguſt inſtitution are perfectly unknown. to the moderns, as I am 
able to evince, from a curious Greek manuſcript in my poſſeſſion of A 
Pſellus, de Damonibus ſecundum Gracorum Dogmata ; and from my own ' 
obſervations on the ſubject derived from the Platonic philoſophy. One 
circumſtance in particular of the laſt importance has been groſsly miſ- 
repreſented by that moſt conſummate ſophiſt Dr. Warburton, in his 
Divine Legation of Moſes. The circumſtance J allude to belongs to that 
part of the myſteries which is called err, or mſpeftion. For here 
the gods themſelves became actually apparent in ſplendid images to the 
eyes of the epoptæ, or initiated inſpectors. And this in the firſt place 
is evident from the following paſſage of Proclus, in MS. Comment. on 
the firſt Alcibiades : E/ Tai aywwratais Twy TErETwY, mp? v bes Tamuoins i] 
Saiporor tboriwy TY £kE02. 4 TPIPHY OrTHLy Uh ATA THY XY PRITWY yabwy eis 1 
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will be celebrated by as many of us as ſhall remain in 
futurity ; each of us at the ſame time poſſeſſing the 


proper 


ny VAnv TpRot%anovpeal i. e. © In the moſt holy of the myſteries, before 
the god appears, the impulſions of certain terreſtrial dæmons become 
viſible, alluring (the initiated) from undefiled goods to matter.” And 
that by the moſt holy of - myſteries he means the Eleuſinian, is evident 
from his 6th book de Plat. Theol. p. 371. where he expreſsly calls them 
by this name. And ſtill more expreſsly in his Commentary on Plato's 
Republic, p. 380. E, ara: Tais TEAtTAHS Kat Ta's UG HPLC, o £0 ToAAdS 
ue EQUTWY TpoTEWGUTL ſapPas, TAN It TXNKaATH1 eEcAAatlotes Oaiwvorrai® 
X&l TOTE [EV ETUT WTO) cuTW! TpoEtEAnTai ws, rote J's eis UPE Ma2gny 
EO YnMaTWhHE'Q!, TOTE d's £15 &AAodiov TUTAV TpozAndulas. . „ It all ini- 
tiations and myſteries, the gods exhibit many forms of themſelves, and 
appear in a variety of ſhapes. And ſometimes indeed an unfigured 
light of themſelves is held forth to the view; fometimes this light is 
figured according to a human form, and ſometimes it proceeds into a 
different ſhape.” And we are informed by Pſellus in the MS. above 
mentioned, that this evocation of divine natures formed one part of the 
ſacerdotal office; though, fays he, thoſe who now preſide over the 
myſteries are ignorant of the incantation neceſſary to evocation. A 
as Y pUY THs TEAETNS T poegagy90, ruy u THS XANTEWS OUX IOaolw Emwdny, This 


doctrine too of divine appearances in the myfteries is clearly confirmed by 


Plotinus, ennead. 1. lib. 6. p. 55. and ennead. 9. lib. 9. p. 770. From 
all this we may colle& how egregioufly Dr. Warburton was miſtaken 


when, in page 231 of his Divine Legation, he aſſerts, that the light be- 


held in the myſteries was nothing more than an illuminated image 
which the prieſt had purified, © This,” ſays he, which was all over 
illuminated, and which the prieſt had thoroughly purified, was ayaaua, 
an image.” But indeed his whole account of this divine inftitution is 
abſurd, falſe, and ridiculous in the extreme, as I hope to convince the 
liberal reader at ſome future period, by the publication of a treatiſe on 


this intereſting ſubject, I only add, that the preceding obſervations 
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proper integrity of his nature, and being freed from the 
moleſtations of evil. Likewiſe, in conſequence of being 
initiated and becoming fpeftators of myſteries, we ſhall be 
familiar with entire, ſimple, quietly ſtable and bleſſed 
viſions, reſident in a pure light; and ſhall be ourſelves 
pure. and immaculate, and liberated from this ſurround- 
ing veſtment, which we denominate body, and to which 
we are now bound, like an oyſter to its ſhell. 


With theſe ſpeculations, therefore, we ſhould gratify 
our memory; for the fake of which, and through a de- 
tire of thoſe realities which we once beheld, I have 
given ſuch an extent to my diſcourſe. But beauty, as we 
have ſaid, ſhone upon us during our progreſſions with 
the gods; but on our arrival hither we poſſeſſed the 
power of perceiving it, ſhining moſt perſpicuouſly, 
through the cleareſt of our ſenſes. For fight is the moſt 
acute of all our corporeal ſenſes; though even through 
this wiſdom cannot be perceived. If indeed it could, 
what vehement love would it excite, by preſenting to 
the eye ſome perſpicuous image of itſelf! And the ſame 
may be ſaid of every thing elſe which is the object of 
love. But now beauty alone is allotted the privilege of 
being the moſt apparent and lovely of all things. He 
therefore who has not been recently initiated in myſ- 


plainly ſhew to what Plato alludes in this part of the dialogue, by his 


femple and bleſſed viſions reſident in a pure light, and that we can no longer | 1 
wonder why the initiated are reported to have been called happy. ; | 
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teries, or whoſe manners are depraved, will not very 
ſwiftly be excited from hence thither to a ſurvey of 
the beautiful itſelf, by beholding that among ſenſible 
objects which receives the ſame appellation. - Hence 
he will not reverence it while he beholds it; but, 
giving himſelf up to pleaſure, he will endeavour to walk 
about and generate after the manner of a quadruped : 
and, injuriouſly converſing with others, he will neither 
be afraid nor aſhamed of purſuing pleaſure contrary to 
nature. But he who has been recently initiated, and 
who formerly was a ſpectator of many bleſſed viſions, 
when he beholds ſome deiform countenance, elegantly 
imitative of beauty, or ſome incorporeal form, at firſt in- 
deed he is ſtruck with horror, and feels ſomething of 
that terror which formerly invaded him; but, from an 
after ſurvey, he venerates it as a god: and if it was not 
for the dread of being thought vehemently inſane, he 
would ſacrifice to his beloved, as to a ſtatue and a god. 
But in conſequence of ſurveying this beautiful object, 
he experiences a mutation in his feelings, a perſpiration 
and unaccuſtomed heat, ſuch as horror produces. For, 
receiving the influx of beauty through his eyes, he be- 
comes hot, and this irrigates the nature of his wings; 
but when heated, whatever belongs to. the germinating 
of his pinions liquefies, and which formerly being com- 
preſſed through hardneſs reſtrained the vigour of their 
ſhoots. But an influx of nutriment taking place, the 
quill of the wing ſwells, and endeavours to burſt forth, 
through the whole form of the ſoul: for the whole was 

formerly 
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formerly winged. The whole therefore, in this caſe, 
becomes fervid, and leaps upward. And as infants, 
during the growth of their teeth, are tormented with the 


friction and pain of their gums; in the ſame manner is 


the ſoul affected, with reſpect to the ſhooting forth of its 
wings: for it becomes ſubject to an immoderate heat, 
titillation and torment. When therefore it beholds the 
beauty of ſome human form, then imbibing the parts which 
flow from thence, and which 1s on this account called 
delire, it becomes irrigated and heated, ceaſes to be in 
pain, and rejoices. But when it is ſeparated from this 
viſion of beauty, and becomes dry through heat, then 


the orifices of the paſſages through which the feathers en- | 


deavoured to {hoot forth, being cloſed, impede the off- 
ſpring of the wing. But theſe being ſhut in together 
with deſire, and leaping about like things ſubject to pal- 
pitation, ſtrike againſt the avenues of their progreſſion. 
Hence the whole ſoul, becoming pierced on all ſides in 


acircle, 1s agitated with fury, and tormented: but through 


the memory of the beautiful, again exults with delight. 
But from the mixture of both theſe, it is grievouſly tor- 
mented, through the novelty of the paihon, and becomes 
dubious and raging: and while it is thus furious, can 
neither fleep by night, nor abide any where by day ; but 
runs about agitated by deſire, wherever there is any pro- 


bability of obtaining the viſion of beauty. But behold- 


ing the beloved beautiful object, and deducing delire, as 
through a channel, it now frees from confinement things 
which were before incloſed; and by this means, enjoying 
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the beneſit of reſpiration, is liberated from its incitements 
and pregnant throes. For the preſent, therefore, it reaps 
the advantage of this moſt delicious pleaſure; by which 
it is ſo charmed, that it would never voluntarily depart 
from its allurements, nor does it eſteem any thing fo 
much as this beloved beauty, but delivers over to ob- 
livion its parents, brethren and friends; and beſides 
this, conſiders the diſſipation of its poſſeſſions through 
negligence as a thing of no conſequence, and perfectly 
deſpiſes thoſe cuſtoms and dignities in which it former- 
ly gloried ; and is always prepared for every kind of ſer— 
vitude and ſubjection, ſo that it may be near to the ob- 
ject of its deſire. For, belides reverencing that which 
poſſeſſes beauty, it finds that this alone is the phyſician 
of its greateſt diſeaſes. 


This paſſion therefore, O beautiful young man! which 
is the ſubject of my preſent diſcourſe, is called by men 
Love: but if you ſhould hear how 1t is denominated by 
the gods, you would very properly laugh, on account of 
your youth. But I think that certain Homerics aſſert, 
from ſome recondite verſes, that there are two poems 
upon Love, one of which calls him very injurious, and 
not vehemently elegant; but they celebrate him as 
follows : 


By men Love's fying call'd ; but, forc'd to fly, 
He's nam'd the winged, by the powers on high. 


In 
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In theſe it is partly lawful to believe, and partly not. 
This however 1s the cauſe, and the paſſion of lovers. 
When any one, therefore, of the attendants upon jupiter 
is taken captive, ſuch a one is able to bear with greater 
firmneſs, the burthen of this winged god: but ſuch as 
are ſubſervient to Mars, and revolve in conjunction 
with that deity, when they are enſnared by love, and think 
that they are in any reſpect treated unjuſtly by their be- 
loved, they are eaſily incited to ſlaughter, and are ready 
to deſtroy both themſelves and the objects of their re- 
gard. And thus every one honours the god, round 
whom he harmonioully revolves, and imitates his life 
as much as poſlible, and as long as he remains free from 
corruption: and after this manner he lives here his firſt 
generation, and aſſociates with, and conducts himſelf 
towards his beloved and others. Every one therefore 
chooſes the love of beauty after his own faſhion, and, 
as if he conſidered it with reſpect to himſelf a god, he 
ſabricates and adorns it like a ſtatue, and as that which 
is the object of his adoration and ſacrifice. Such there- 
fore as are the followers of Jupiter, ſeek after a foul be- 
longing to this god for the object of their affection. 
Hence they conſider whether he is naturally philoſo— 
phic, and adapted to command: and when they ſind their 
beloved with ſuch diſpoſitions, they endeavour by all 
poſſible means to render him completely ſuch. If, there- 
fore, they have not already endeavoured to obtain what 
they deſire, then, through the incitements of love, they 
anxioully ſtrive for its poſſeſh-n; learning by what means 
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it may be acquired; and inveſtigating by themſelves how 
to diſcover the nature of their proper deity, they at length 
find it, through been compelled to look with vehemence 


towards their preſiding god. But when they become 


connected with him, through memory, and are agitated 
by a divine influence, they receive from him manners and 
purſuits, as far as it is poſlible for man to participate of di- 
vinity. And as they conſider the object of their love as the 
cauſe of all this, their love becomes ſtill more vehement. 
And if they draw their afflatus from jupiter, then, like 
the female prieſteſſes of Bacchus, they pour their enthu- 
ſiaſm into the foul of their beloved, and by this means 


become as much as poſſible moſt ſimilar to their ruling 


god. But ſuch as follow Juno, ſeek after a royal foul, 


which when they have diſcovered, they att in every re-- 


ſpect towards it in a manner ſimilar to the attendant on 
Jupiter. But the followers of Apollo, and of each of 
the other gods, imitating their ſeveral deities, ſeek after 


a beloved object, who is naturally affected like them- 
ſelves. This when they have obtained, both by imita- 


tion, perſuaſion, and elegant manners, they endeavour by 


all means to lead their beloved to the purſuits and 1dea 


of their peculiar god; not, indeed, by employing envy 
and illiberal malevolence towards the objects of their 


_ affection, but by endeavouring to conduct them to a per- 


ect ſimilitude to the god whom they particularly adore. 
The willing deſire, therefore, and end of true lovers, if 
they obtain the object of their purſuit, is ſuch as I 
have deſcribed: and thus they become illuſtrious and 


blelled, 
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bleſſed, through the fury of love towards the beloved, 


when the beloved object 1s once obtained. 


But every one who 1s allured, 1s captivated in the 
following manner. In the beginning of this fable, we 
aſſiened a triple diviſion to every foul; and we eſta- 
bliſhed two certain ſpecies as belonging to the form of 
the horſes, and conſidered the charioteer as the third 
ſpecies. Let this diviſion, therefore, remain the ſame 
for us at preſent. But one of the horſes, we ſaid, was 
good, and the other not. But we have not yet declared 
what the virtue is of the good horſe*, or the vice of the 
bad one; it is therefore proper that we ſhould now de- 
clare it. The good horle, therefore, ſubſiſts in a more 
beautiful condition, is ftraight, well-articulated, has its 
neck lofty, its noſe ſomewhat aquiline, its colour white, 
and its eyes black. It is likewiſe a lover of honour, 
together with temperance and modeſty; is the companion 
5 true opinion, remains unſhaken, and is only to be 
governed by exhortation and reaſon. But the bad one 
is crooked, various, raſh in its motions, ſtiff and ſhort- 
necked, flat-noſed, of a dark colour, having its eyes grey 
and ſuffuſed with blood; is the companion "of injury and 
arrogance, has its ears hairy and deaf, and is ſcarcely 
obedient to the whip and the ſpur. When, therefore, 


* In a foul conjoined to body, and agitated by corporeal paſſions, 


the better horſe ſignifies anger, and the worſe de/ire, and the charioteer 
reaſon. 


the 
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the charioteer beholds the amatorial eye inflaming all 
the ſoul, through ſenſible perception, and filling it with 
the incentives of titillation and deſire, then, as always, the 
horſe which is obedient to the charioteer, violently 
checking its motions, through ſhame reſtrains itſelf from 
leaping on the beloved object. But the other cannot 
be held back, either by the ſpur or whip of the chariot- 
cer; but hurries along violently, leaping and exulting, 
and, fully employing the charioteer and its aflociate, 
compels both of them to ruſh along with it to venereal 
delight. Both theſe however reſiſt its violence from the 
beginning, and indignantly endure to be thus compelled 
to ſuch dire and lawleſs conduct. But at length, when 
there 1s no end of the malady, in conſequence of being 
borne along by compulſion, they now give way, conſent 
to do what they are ordered, and deliver themſelves up 
to the ſurvey of the ſplendid aſpect of the beloved. But 
the charioteer, from a viſion of this kind, recovers the 
memory of the nature of beauty, and again perceives it 
firmly eſtabliſhed together with temperance, in a pure 
and holy ſeat. In conſequence however of ſuch a per- 
ception he is terrihed, and through reverence falls ſu- 
pine, and at the ſame time 1s compelled to draw back 
the reins with ſuch vehemence that both the horſes fall 
upon their hips; the one indeed willingly, through his 
not making any reſiſtance; but the other with arrogant 
oppoſition, through his extreme unwillingneſs to comply. 
But when they have departed to a greater diſtance in 
their courſe, the one, through ſhame and aſtoniſhment, 
moilitens 
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moiſtens all the ſoul with ſweat; but the other, being li- 
berated from the pain which he had ſuffered through 
the bridle and the fall, is ſcarcely able to breathe, and, 
full of anger, reviles the charioteer and his partner in 
the courſe, as deſerting order and the compact through 
effeminacy and fear; and again compelling them to 
proceed, though perfectly unwilling, he ſcarcely com- 
plies with them requeſting ſome delay. But when the 
appointed time for which the delay was granted arrives, 
and which they feign themſelves to have forgot, then the 
vicious horſe, violently urging, neighing, and hurrying 
them away, compels them to addreſs the beloved again 
in the ſame language as before. When therefore they 
approach near, then bending, and extending his tail, and 
champing the bridle, he draws them along with 1mpor- 
tunate impudence. But the charioteer, being ſtill more 
affected in this manner, and falling down as it were from 
the goal, pulls back the reins with {till greater violence 
from the teeth of the injurious horſe, repreſſes his revil- 
ing tongue and bloody jaws, fixes his legs and hips on 
the ground, and thus torments him for his behaviour. 
But: when the vicious horle has often endured a puniſh— 
ment of this kind, he 1s at length rendered humble and 
ſubmiſlive, and follows the providential directions of the 
charioteer; ſo that he 1s loſt as it were on ſeeing a beau- 
tiful object. Hence it ſometimes happens, chat the ſoul 
of a lover follows its beloved with reverence and fear, 
and that the lover pays it every kind of obſervance and 
attention as if it was equal to a god; and this not with 
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any diſſimulation, but in conſequence of being really 
thus affected: ſo that when the beloved happens to be 
naturally a friend, then his friendſhip conſpires into one 
with that of his obſequious lover. 


If therefore, in ſome former period of time, he has 
been deceived by his aſſociates, or by ſome other per- 
ſons, aſſerting that it was baſe to be familiar with a lover, 
and has on this account rejected his lover; yet advancing 
age, and the wants of nature, lead him to the converſe 
of love. For it was never decreed by fate, either that 
the evil ſhould be a friend to the evil, or that the good 
ſhould not be a friend to the good. When therefore 
the youth admits his lover to an intimate familiarity 
with him, then the benevolence of the lover aſtoniſhes 


the beloved, in conſequence of perceiving that all other 


friends and aſſociates exhibit no portion of friendſhip 
which can be compared with that of a friend divinely 
inſpired.” But when the lover continues to act in this 
manner for a long ſpace of time, living with his beloved 
in high familiarity, frequently touching him in gym- 
naſtics and other aſſociations, then the fountain of that 
efluxion which Jupiter, when enamoured with Gany- 
medes, denominated defire, ftreaming abundantly towards 


the lover, is partly infuſed into him, and partly through 
its exuberance flows forth externally. And as air, or a 


certain echo, when received by ſmooth and ſolid bodies, 
is again impelled to the place from whence it proceeded; 
ſo this effluxion of beauty, flowing back again to the 
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beautiful through the eyes, as it is naturally adapted to 
penetrate into the ſoul, and ſtimulate the avenues of the 
wings, now irrigates, and excites them to ſhoot forth their 
feathers, and fills the ſoul of the beloved with love. 
Hence he loves, but 1s doubtful concerning what he 
loves; and neither knows what he ſuffers, nor is able to 
relate it; but juſt like an eye infected with the viſion of 
another eye which is diſeaſed, he is unable to aſſign the 
cauſe of his malady, and is ignorant that he beholds him- 
ſelf in his lover, as in a mirror. Hence when his lover 
is preſent, he, like him, ceaſes to be in pain; but when he 
is abſent, he deſires in the ſame manner as he is deſired, 
poſſeſſing, inſtead of love, nothing more than an image of 
love; and he denominates it, and thinks that it is not love, 
but friendſhip. He deſires, therefore, in a manner ſimi— 
lar to his lover, though more feebly, to ſee, to touch, to 
love, to fit together; and, as it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
he performs all this afterwards with the greateſt celerity. 
Hence, in their moſt intimate aſſociations, the intem- 
perate horle of the lover calls on the charioteer, and 
tells him that he ought to be gratified with a ſmall degree 
of pleaſure, as the reward of ſuch mighty labours: but 
the ſame horſe of the beloved has, indeed, nothing to ſay; 
| but, diſtended and dubious, it embraces the lover, full of 
vehement benevolence towards him, and is prepared to 
comply in every reſpect with the delires of the beloved. 
But the conjoined horſe, together with the charioteer, re- 
fiſts this familiarity through reaſon and ſhame. If, there- 
fore, the better parts of cogitation obtaining the victory 
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lead the lovers to an orderly, and philolophic mode of 
conduct, then they pals through the preſent life with fe- 
licity and concord, ſubduing themſelves, and adorned 
with modeſt manners; the vicious part of the ſoul being 
in ſubjection, and the virtuous, free. But arriving at the 
end of the preſent life, they become winged and light, in 
conſequence of being victors in one of the truly Olympic 
contelts*: a greater good than which, neither human 
temperance, nor divine fury, can extend to man. But if 
they lead a more arrogant and unphiloſophic life, but at 
the ſame time united with ambition, their intemperate 
horſe will perhaps lead their unguarded ſouls into in- 


toxication, or ſome other indolent habits; cauſe them to 


Theſe conteſts are denominated Olympic, not from the mountain 
Olympus, but from Olympus, heaven. But he who philoſophizes truly, 
becomes the victor in three conteſts. In the firſt place, he ſubjects all 
the inferior powers of his ſoul to intellect; in the ſecond place, he 
obtains wiſdom, in conjunction with divine fury; and, in the third place, 
recovering his wings, he flies away to his kindred ſtar, But if any one, 
through the generoſity of his nature, happens. to be more propenſe to 
love, and yet has not been from the beginning philoſophically and 
morally educated, and hence, after he has been enſnared by love, gives 
way perhaps to venereal delights ; ſuch a one, in conſequence of a lapſe 
of this kind, cannot recover his wings entire, yet, on account of the 
wonderful reductorial power of love, he will be prepared for their re- 
covery, Hence, when in a courſe of time he has amputated his luſt, 
and, retaining the ſublimity of love, has formed a virtuous friendſhip, 
he will not after the preſent life be precipitated into the loweſt region 
of puniſhment, but will be purified in the air, till he has philoſophized 
1a the higheſt degree. 
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embrace thoſe delights which the multitude conſider as 
the moſt bleſſed of all pleaſures; and will fix them in 
continual endeavours to gain the object of their deſire. 
They will therefore exerciſe themſelves in theſe de- 


lights, but this, however, rarely; becauſe the whole of 


the cogitative nature does not conſent to ſuch enjoy- 
ments. Theſe too will live in friendſhip with each 


other, as well as the former, through the external ef- 


fluxion of love, but in a lels fervent degree; thinking that 
they ought both to give and receive from each other the 
greateſt confidence, which it is unlawful to diſſolve, and 
by this means become enemies inſtead of friends. But 
in their exit from the preſent body, they will not be 
winged indeed, but will be excited to emit their pinions; 
ſo that they will carry with them no {mall reward of ama- 
torial fury. For the law forbids thoſe, who are now 
beginning the celeſtial progreſſion, to enter into dark- 
nels, and the ſubterranean journey; but orders them, in 
conſequence of leading a ſplendid life, to be happy with 
each other during their progreſſions; and that when they 


are ſimilarly winged, this ſhall take place for the ſake 


of love. Such then, O young man, ſo numerous, and ſo 


divine, are the benefits which the friendſhip of a lover 


will confer on you. 


But the familiarity of one who | is void of love, being 
mingled with mortal temperance, and diſpenſing mortal 
and niggardly concerns, will generate in the ſoul of its 
friendly aſſociate that illiberality, which is conſidered 
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as virtue by the vulgar, and will cauſe it to wander for 
nine thouſand years with a rolling motion upon and un- 
der the earth. And thus, O beloved Love, through the 
impulſe of Phædrus, we have rendered and extended to 
thee a recantation, clothed in poetic figures and expreſ- 
ſions, in the moſt beautiful and beſt manner we are able 
to accompliſh. Wherefore pardoning what we before 
aſſerted, and gratefully receiving our preſent diſcourſe, 
continue benignantly and propitiouſly the amatorial art 
which you have conferred on me, neither taking away, 
nor diminiſhing its poſſeſſion, through avenging anger. 
But grant, that among ſuch as are beautiful I may yet 
be more honoured than at preſent. And if Phædrus 
and I have formerly ſaid any thing ſevere againſt thy di- 
vinity, grant that, accuſing Lyſias, as the author of ſuch 
a diſcourſe, we may deſiſt from all ſuch aſſertions in fu- 
ture; and beſides this, graciouſly convert him to the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, like his brother Polemarchus, ſo that thts 
lover of his may no longer tend hither and thither, 
without any ſtability, as is the caſe at preſent, but may in- 
genuouſlly paſs his life, in future, in conjunction with 
love and philoſophic diſcourſes. 
PHEDRUS. 

I unite with you in prayer, Socrates, if it is better 
that all this ſhould happen to us. But I have ſome 
time ſince wondered at your diſcourſe; as it ſo far ſur- 
paſſes that which was formerly delivered, that I am 
afraid, leſt Lyſias himſelf ſhould appear but mean, if he is 
deſirous to enter the liſts againſt another. And, indeed, 

but 
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but lately a very principal perſon in the commonwealth 
branded him with this very epithet; calling him, through 
the whole of Ins accuſation, nothing more than a com- 
poſer. of orations. Perhaps, therefore, he will deſiſt 
through ambition from writing any more, 

SOCRATES. 

You aſſert, O young man, a ridiculous opinion; and 
you very much wander from the intention of your al- 
ſociate, if you think him ſo extremely timid: but per- 
haps you think that his reviler has ſpoken the truth, 
in what he has ſaid againſt him. 

| PHADRUS. 

To me it appears ſo indeed, Socrates: and you yourſelf 
know that the molt powerful and venerable in a city are 
aſhamed to compole orations, and to leave their writings 
behind them, dreading the opinion of poſterity, leit 
they ſhould be called ſophiſts. 

SOCKATES. 

You are ignorant, Phædrus that the proverb, a couc/: 
1s pleaſant, is derived from that long curvature which is 
about the Nile: and beſides this, you are 1gnorant, that 
the molt prudent of politicians particularly love to 
compoſe orations, and to leave their writings behind 
them; and are ſo fond of thoſe who extol their works, 
as to give the firſt place in their writings to ſuch.as ce- 
lebrate their productions every where. 

PHEADRUS. 
How do you mean? For I don't underſtand you. . 


SOCRATES, 


SOCRATES. 
What, don't you know, that in the beginning of a 


politician's book, the very firſt thing that makes its ap- 


pearance is the perſon by whom the book is praiſed? 
PHEADRUS. 
How? 
SOCRATES, 


_ Why it ſays, that it is approved by the council, or the 
people, or by both. And he who ſays this, ſays it, at 


the ſame time extremely reverencing and celebrating 


himſelf as the author. But after this, he ſpeaks in ſuch 


a manner as to ſhew his wiſdom to his admirers, and 
ſometimes accompliſhes this in a very long diſcourſe. 
Does this, therefore, appear to you to be any thing elſe 
than a written oration? 


PHEADRUS. 
It does not. 


SOCRATES, 
If, therefore, this happens to be approved, he departs 
rejoicing from the theatre, like a poet. But if it ſhould 
be rejected, and he ſhould be excluded from compoſing 


.orations, and ſhould be conſidered as unworthy to be an 
author, both he and his friends are afflicted on the ac- 
-count. 


PHEADRUS. 
And, indeed, very much ſo. 
SOCRATES. 
In this, therefore, it is ſufficiently evident, that they do 


not 
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not deſpiſe a ſtudy of this kind, but hold it in the higheſt 


eſtimation. 
PHEDRUS. 
Entirely ſo. 
SOCRATES. 
But what, when a rhetorician, or a king, acquires an 
ability like that of Lycurgus, or Solon, or Darius, ſo as 
to be reckoned an immortal writer by the city, will he 
not think himſelf equal to a god, while he is yet alive? 
and will not poſterity entertain the ſame opinion re- 
ſpecting him, upon ſurveying his writings ? 
PHEDRUS. 
Very much ſo. 
SOCRATES. . 
Do you think then that any ſuch perſon, however 
malevolent he may be, would revile Lyſias, merely be- 
cauſe he 1s a writer? 
. Pf DRUSs. 
It does not ſeem probable from What you have ſaid: 
for he would revile, as it appears, his own purſuit, 


SOCRATES, 
From hence, therefore, 1t muſt be evident to every 
one, that no one is ſcandalous merely from compoling 
Orations. | 


PT DRUs. 
For how {ſhould he? 


SOCRATES. 
But this I think is in reality ſhameful, not to write and 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak in a becoming manner, but ſhamefully and 


vicioufly. 
PHADRUS. 

Evidently ſo. What then is the mode of writing 
well and ill? 

| SOCRATES, 

Have we not occaſion, Phædrus, to enquire this of 
Lyſias, or of ſome other, who has either at any time 
written any thing, or 1s about to write; whether his com- 
polition 1s political, or on private ſubjects; whether 1t 1s 
in meaſure like the works of a poet, or without meaſure 
like thoſe of a private perſon? 

PHEADRUS. 

Do you aſk, if we have not occaſion? For what pur- 
poſe, as I may ſay, is our very life, but for the ſake of 
pleaſures of this kind? For, certainly, it is not for the 
ſake of thoſe pleafures which pain muſt neceſſarily ante- 


cede, or elſe no pleaſure would ſubſiſt; which is nearly 


the caſe with all pleaſures reſpecting the body. And, on 
this account, they are very juſtly denominated ſervile. 
SOCRATES, 
But we have leiſure as it appears: and the graſhoppers 
ſeem to me, ſinging over our heads, as in the heat, and 
diſcourſing with one another, to look alſo upon us. If, 
therefore, they ſhould behold us, like the multitude, not 


diſcourſing in mid-day, but {ſleeping and allured by their 


ſinging, through the indolence of our cogitative power, 


they might very juſtly deride us; thinking that certain 
ſlaves had taken up their abode with them, in order to 


ſleep 
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ſleep like cattle by the ſide of the fountain, during the 


tervor of the meridian ſun. But if they perceive us 


engaged in diſcourſe, and not captivated by their allure- 
ments as if they were Syrens, but ſailing by them to our 
deſtined port, perhaps they will rejoice to beſtow upon 
us that gift which, by the conſent of the gods, uy" are 
able to deliver to men. 


PH D RVUS. 
But what gift is this which they poſſeſs? For I do 
not recollect that I ever heard what it is *. 


SOCRATES, 


According to Jamblichus and Hermias, demons are ſigniſied by 
the graſhoppers in this fable; and this is by no means wonderful, ſince 
in the preceding part of this dialogue, which is full of allego:y, ſome- 
thing more divine than demons is implied by horſes. Beſides the 
office, which is here aſſigned to graſhoppers, perfectly correſponds with 
the employment which Plato in the banquet attributes to benevolent 
demons: for they ſtand as it were over our heads, diſcourſe with 
each other, and in the mean time ſpeculate our affairs, diſapprove our 
evil deeds, and commend ſuch as are good,, all which is likewiſe con- 
firmed by Heſiod in his works and days. Beſides they receive divine 
gifts, and deliver them to us, approach to the Muſes, and relate our 
actions to the gods. In conſequence of this correſpondence, Jamblichus 
and Hermias conclude with great probability that aerial demons are 
ſignified in this place by graſhoppers. For as theſe animals live perpe- 
tually ſinging, and imbibe the air through a ſound of this kind; fo be- 
neficent atrial demons live in the air, through perpetually celebrating 
divine natures. But by their being men before the Muſes had a being, 
we muſt underitand men who are born again into adventitious and. not 


natural demons, ſince the ſublime ſouls of the human ſpecies are tranſ- 


ferred to the aſſociation of acrial demons; and hence ſuch, prior to the 
influx of the Muſes, are ruſtic and uninformed. Again, evil demons ſub— 


N liſt 
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SOCRATES, | 
And yet it 1s not proper that a man ſtudious of the 
Muſes ſhould be 1gnorant of things of this kind. But it 1s 


ſaid, that theſe inſects were formerly men, before the Muſes 


had a being; that when the Muſes made their appear- 
ance, and had given birth to the ſong, ſome of theſe were 
lo enſnared by the pleaſure which it produced, that 


through ſinging they neglected the proper ſuſtenance of 


the body, and thus waſting away, at length periſhed ; 
but that from theſe the race of graſhoppers was pro- 


. duced, who received this gift from the Mules, that they 


iſt under the good, by whoſe ſnares and allurements the ſouls of men 
are detained in the fetters of corporeal delights, as if charmed by the 
ſong of the Syrens, and are hindered from returning to the port of their 
father's land. The ſouls too of good demons appear through a certain 
infux to be detained in body, but yet ſeparate from injuſtice : for they 
recall us in the mean time to divine purſuits. But the Muſes confer 
upon us harmonic contemplations, and thoſe who more attentively 
liſten to their divine melody, and purſue ſtudies of this kind, through 
forgetfulneſs of human concerns, ſeem to the multitude to be dead, and 
are ſo in reality as to a. corporeal life, agreeable to the account of philo- 
ſophic purgation in the Phædo. But becauſe ſuch as thete are ſeen to live 
ſolely on intellectual food, through the perſuaſions of the Muſes, hence 
theſe who are thus dead to the world are transferred by the Muſes to thoſe 
demons ſignified by graſhoppers, and who are themſelves at length 
united with the Muſes: ſince ſouls which have for a long time philoſo- 
phized are recalled to the celeſtial abodes. Laſtly, the Mules according 
to the Orphic theology belong to the celeſtial ſpheres ; Calliope to the 
ſoul of the world, Urania to the inerratic ſphere, Polymnia to the ſphere 
of Saturn, Terpſichore to that of Jupiter, Clio to that of Mars, Mel- 
pomene to the orb of the Sun, Erato to that of Venus, Euterpe to that 
of Mercury, and Thalia to that of the Moon, 


7 | ſhould 
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ſhould never want nutriment, but ſhould continue ſing- 
ing without meat or drink till they died; and that after 
death they ſhould depart to the Muſes, and inform them 
what Muſe was honoured by ſome particular perſon 
among us. Hence that by acquainting Terpſichore 
with thoſe who reverence her in the dance, they render 
her propitious to ſuch. By informing Erato of her vo— 
taries, they render her favourable in amatorial concerns; 
and the reſt in a ſimilar manner, according to the 
ſpecies of veneration belonging to each. But that they 
announce to the moſt ancient Calliope, and aiter her to 
Urania, thole who have lived in the exerciſe of philoto- 
phy, and have cultivated the muſic over which they pre- 
hde; theſe Muſes more than all the reſt being conver- 
ſant with the heavens, and with both divine and human 
diſcourſe; and ſending forth the moſt beautiful voice. 
On many accounts, therefore, it is neceſſary to ſay ſome- 
thing, and not to ſleep in mid-day. 
PHADRUS. \, 
It is neceſſary indeed. 


SOCRATES. 


Let us therefore conſider what we lately ſpoke of, viz. 


after what manner any one may both ſpeak and write 
properly, or improperly. 
| | PHADRUS. 

By all means. . 


SOCRATES, 


Is it not, therefore, neceſſary, that he who is about to 
N 2 ipeak 
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ſpeak with propriety, ſhould poſſeſs a true cogitative 
perception of that which is the ſubject of his diſcourſe ? 
PHEADRUS, 

I have heard, my dear Socrates, that it is not neceſſary, 
that he who engages in the profeſſion of an orator 
ſhould learn what is truly juſt, but only that which ap- 
pears ſo to the multitude, who undertake to judge; nor 
again what 1s truly good or beautiful, but only what ap- 
pears to be ſo: for that perſuaſion is derived from theſe, 
and not from truth. 

SOCRATES. 

The ſayings of the wile, Phædrus, are by no means to 
be deſpiſed, but we ſhould rather conſider the meaning 
of their aſſertions; and, conſequently, we muſt not pals 
by what you have now ſaid. 

PHADRUS. 
You ſpeak properly, ZB 
SOCRATES. 
Let us then conſider this matter as follows. 


PHADRUS. 
How? 


SOCRATES. 

Suppoſe I ſhould perſuade you to fight your enemies 
on horſeback, but at the ſame time och of us ſhould 
be ignorant what a horſe is; and that I on'y ſhould 
know relpecting you, that Phædrus thinks a horſe is an 


animal which has the greateſt ears of all domeſtic 
animals, 


PHEADRUS, 


PHADRUS. 


PH DRVUs. 
This would be ridiculous indeed, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. | 

Not yet; but when I ſhould earneſtly perſuade you to 
do this, by a diſcourſe compoſed in praiſe. of an aſs, 
calling him a horſe, and aſſerting that he is a molt ex- 
cellent animal, uſeful for domeſtic and military pur- 
poſes, able to carry burthens, and adapted for a variety 
of other e e 
PHEADRUS. 

This, indeed, would be perfectly ridiculous. 

_ _ SOCRATES. 

Is it not therefore better that a friend ſhould be ridi- 
culous, than that he ſhould be wicked, and an enemy ? 
PHADRUS. 

It appears lo. 

SOCRATES. 

When an orator, therefore, who is ignorant of good 
and evil, endeavours to perſuade a city in a like condi- 
tion, not indeed by praiſing the ſhadow of an abs, as if it 
was that of a horſe, but by praiſing evil, as if it was good. 
being anxiouſly ſolicitous about the opinion of the mul- 
titude, and thus perſuades them to do evil inſtead of 


good ; what crop do you think the orator can reap aſter. 


{uch a ſemination ? 
PHADRUS. 
Not a very good one. 
SOCRATES. 
Have we not thereſore, my friend, reviled the art of 


king 
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(peaking in a more ruſtic manner than is becoming? 
For the art itſelf will perhaps thus addreſs us: What 
delirium, O wonderful men, has invaded you? For I 
compel no one who is ignorant of truth to learn how 
to ſpeak : but if any one will take my advice, he will 
then only employ me, when he has acquired the poſſeſ- 
fon of truth. This, then, I aflert as a thing of great 
conſequence, that without me even he who knows reali- 
tigs will not, for all this, be able to procure perſuaſion.” 
Will not the art, therefore, ſpeak jultly, by making ſuch 
a declaration ? 
PHEDRUS. 

I coniels it, if our ſubſequent reaſons evince that 
rhetoric is an art. For I think I have heard ſome argu- 
ments, which aſtert that it deceives, and that it is not an art, 
but an unartificial exerciſe. But the trae art of ſpeaking, 
lays Laco, never was, nor ever will be unaccompanied 
with truth. This then is what they fay, Socrates. But 
bringing them hither, let us enquire of them, what they 
alert, and in what manner. 

SOCRATES. 

Be preſent then, ye generous animals, and perſuade 
the beautiful youth, Phædrus, that unleſs he philoſophi- 
zes ſufficiently, he will never ſufficiently ſpeak about any 
thing. But let Phædrus anſwer to the interrogations. 
Is not the whole rhetorical art, that which leads the ſoul 
by diſcourſes, not in judicial matters only, and other 
public concerns, but alſo in private affairs, and theſe 
whether trifling or important? And is there any thing 

more 
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more honourable than to act according to the true rules 
of this art, both in important and inconſiderable affairs? 
Or have you not heard that this is the caſe? 

PHADRUS. 

I am not, by Jupiter, perfectly acquainted with all 
this. But it is ſpoken of, and wrote about as an art. 
for the moſt part converſant with judicial matters, and 
ſpeeches; but I have not heard that it extends any far- 
ther. 

SOCRATES. 

What, have you heard of the rhetorical art which 
Neſtor and Ulyſſes exerciſed at Troy, but have never 
heard abont that of Palamedes? 


PH@ADRUS. 

I have indeed, by Jupiter, heard about the orations of 
Neſtor: unleſs you will prove that Gorgias 1s a certain 
Neſtor, or Thraſymachus and Theodorus a certain Ulyſſes, 
SOCRATES. 

Perhaps they may be ſo; but letus drop any farther 
diſcourſe about theſe. And do you inform me what 
litigators do in judicial matters: do they not contradict ? 


Or ſhall we ſay they do any thing elle ? 
| PHADRUS. 
Nothing elle. 
SOCRATES. 
But are not their contradictions about , and unju/l / 
PHADRUS, 
Certainly, 
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SOCRATES, 

But does not he, who accompliſhes this by art, cauſe 
the ſame thing to appear to the ſame perſons, whenever 
he pleaſes, at one time juſt, and at another time unjuſt? 

PHADRUS. 

But what then? 


SOCRATES. 
And in his oration does he not cauſe the ſame things 
to appear to the city at one time good, and at another 
time, juſt the contrary ? | 


| PHADRUS. 
Certainly. 
SOCRATES, 

And do we not know that the Eleatic Palamedes is 
reported to have been able by his art to cauſe the ſame 
things to appear to his hearers, both ſimilar and diſſimi- 
lar, one and many, abiding and borne along ? 


|  PrzDRUs, 
Certainly. 
SOCRATES. 

Ihe contradictory art, therefore, takes place, not only 
in judicial matters, and orations, but, as it appears, about 
every thing which is the ſubject of diſcourſe ; ſince it is 
one art, enabling us to aſſimilate every thing to every 
thing, both ſuch things as are capable of aſſimilation and 
thoſe to which they are able to be aſſimilated; and, be- 
lides this, to lead them into light, notwithſtanding their 

being allimilated and concealed by ſomething elſe. 
PHEADRUS. 
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PHEDRUS. 

How do you mean ? 

; SOCRATES, 

My meaning will appear in the following enquiries : 
Does deception ſubſiſt in things which differ much, or 
but a little from each other? 

PHEADRUS. 

In things which differ but a little. 

SOCRATES. 

But by making a tranſition, according to {mall ad- 
vances, you will effect a greater concealment, while 
palling on to that which is contrary, than you will by 
a tranſition according to great advances, 

PHEDRUS. 
How ſhould it not be ſo? 
| SOCRATES. 

It is neceſſary, therefore, that he who is about to de- 
ceive another, ſhould accurately know the ſimilitude and 
diſſimilitude of things. 2 ö 

PH DRVUs. 

It is neceſſary. | 

SOCRATES. 

Is it poſſible, therefore, that he who is ignorant of the 
truth of every thing, can judge concerning the ſimilitude, 
whether great or ſmall, which ſubſiſts in other things? 

PHEADRUS. 
It is impoſſible. 5 

SocRATEs. | 
It is evident, therefore, that ſuch as conceive opinions 
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contrary to the truth of things, and who are deceived, 
are thus affected through certain ſimilitudes. 
PHEDRUS. 
The caſe is ſo. 
SOCRATES. 

Can therefore he who is ignorant about the nature of 
each particular, artificially deliver any thing, by paſling 
according to ſmall advances into its contrary, through 
ſimilitudes? Or can ſuch a one avoid falling into error? 

PHEADRUS. 

He cannot. 

SOCRATES. 

Hence then, my friend, he who is ignorant of truth, 
and is led by opinion, will, as it appears, exhibit a ridi- 
culous and inartificial rhetoric. 

PH PDRVs. 
It appears ſo. 
SOCRATES. 

Are you willing, therefore, both in the oration of 
Lyſias, which you now carry about you, and in that 
which we delivered, to ſee what we have aſſerted without 
art, and what is agreeable to art? 

 PHADRUS. 

I am above all things willing. For we ſpeak at pre- 
ſent in a trifling manner, as we are without ſufficient 
examples. 


SOCRATES. 
But, indeed, as it appears, ſome reaſons have been 


given, through the aſſiſtance of a certain fortune, which 
have 
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have all the force of examples, evincing that he who N 
knows the truth will, even while he jokes in his diſ- 4 9 
courſe, attract his auditors. And I conſider, O Phedrus, 
the local gods as the cauſe of this. Perhaps alſo, the 


interpreters of the Mules, ſinging over our heads, have / 
inſpired us with this ability: for I myſelf participate of | 
no art belonging to diſcourſe. Uh, 

PHADRUS. i 
Let it be as you ſay; only render what you aſſert, 1 
evident. | | | 
SOCRATES. | _—_ 

Come then, read over the beginning of Lyſias's ora- _ 9 
tion. | | 1 
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“ You are well acquainted with the ſtate of my affairs; [ | 


and you have heard, I think, that it is moſt conducive to 
my advantage for them to ſubſiſt in this manner. But . 
it appears to me, that I am not unworthy to be deprived U 
of what I wiſh to obtain, becauſe I am not one of your N 
lovers: for lovers, when their deſires ceaſe, repent them | 
| ſelves of the benefits which they have beſtowed.” - 


SOCRATES. 


Stop there: are we not then to ſhew, in what he is 
faulty, and in what reſpect he has acted without art? 


PHEADRUS. 
Certainly, | | 
 SockarEs. | | 
Is it not therefore manifeſt to every one, that when we 


O 2 [peak + 
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ſpeak upon certain ſubjects, we are unanimous in our 
conceptions ; but when upon others, that we are diſcor- 
dant in our opinions? 

PHEADRUS. 

I ſeem to underſtand what you ſay; but, notwithſtand- 
ing this, ſpeak more plainly. 

SOCRATES. 

When any one pronounces the name of iron or ſilver, 

do we not all underſtand the ſame thing ? 
PHADRUS. 

Entirely ſo. 

SOCRATES. . 

But when we pronounce that of the juſt, or the good, 
are we not of different opinions? and do we not doubt 
both with others and ourſelves ? 

PH DRVUS. 

Very much ſo. 

SOCRATES. 

In ſome things, therefore, we agree in ſentiments, and 
in others not. 

PHEDRUS. 

We do ſo. 

SOCRATES. 

Where, then, are we more eaſily deceived? And in 
which of theſe is rhetoric able to accompliſh | the moſt? 
PH DRVUs. 

Evidently i in thoſe about which we are dubious. 

SOCRATES. 
He, therefore, who 1s about to purſue the rhetorical 


art, 
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art, ought firſt of all to diſtinguiſh theſe in order; to 
aſſume the character of each ſpecies; and to perceive 
in what the multitude muſt neceſſarily be dubious, and in 
what not. 

PHEADRUS. 

He who is able to accompliſh this, Socrates, will un- 
derſtand a beautiful ſpecies. 

SocRATES. 

Afterwards, I think he ought not to be ignorant when 
he comes to particulars, but to perceive acutely to what 
genus the ſubject of his future diſcourſe das 

PHEDRUS. 

What then ? 

, VOCRATES. 
With reſpect to Love, ſhall we ſay that it belongs to 
things dubious, or to ſuch as are not ſo? 
PHEDRUS, 
To things dubious certainly. 
SOCRATES. * 
Do you think, he would permit you to aſſert that re- 


ſpecting him, which you have now aſſerted, that he is 


pernicious both to the beloved and the lover; and again, 
that he 1s the one of all goods? 
PHEADRUS. 
You ſpeak in the beſt manner poſlible. 
SOCRATES. 


But inform me alſo of this (for, through the enthu- 


ſiaſtic energy, I don't perfectly remember), whether I de- 
fined love in the beginning of my diſcourſe, 


PH PDRUs. 
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PHADRUS. 

By Jupiter you did, and that in a moſt wonderful 
manner. 

SOCRATES, 

O how much more ſagacious do you declare the 
Nymphs of Achelous, and Pan the ſon of Mercury, to be, 
than Lyſias the ſon of Cephalus, with reſpect to orations! 
Or do I ſay nothing to the purpoſe ? But did not Ly- 
ſias, in the beginning of his diſcourſe, compel us to con- 
ceive of love, as a certain ſomething ſuch as he wiſhed it 
to be, and referring what followed to this, complete in 
this manner the whole of his oration? Are you willing 
that we ſhould again read over the beginning of his ora- 
tion ? 

PHADRUS. 
If you are ſo diſpoſed, though you will not find what 
you ſeek for there. 
SOCRATES. 
Read however, that I may again hear it. 
| PHKPDRVUs. 

* You are well acquainted with the ſtate of my affairs, 
and you have heard, I think, that it is moſt conducive to 
my advantage for them to ſubſiſt in this manner. But it 
appears to me, that I am not unworthy to be deprived of 
what I wiſh to obtain, becauſe I am not ohe of your 
lovers: for lovers, when their deſires ceaſe, repent them- 


ſelves of the benefits which they have beltowed.” 5 


SOCRATES. 
He ſcems here to have been very far from accom- 


pliſhing 


„„ r 
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pliſhing what we are now ſeeking after; ſince he endea- 
vours to paſs through his diſcourſe, not commencing 
from the beginning, but from the end, after a certain 
contrary and reſupine mode of proceeding; and begins 
from what the lover, now ceaſing to be ſuch, ſays to his 
once beloved. Or perhaps, my dear Phædrus, I fay 
nothing to the purpoſe. 
PHADRUS. 

But it is the end, Socrates, which is the ſubject of his 
diſcourſe. 

SOCRATES. 

But what, do not all the other parts of the diſcourſe 
appear to be promiſcuoully ſcattered? Or does it appear 
to you, that what is aſſerted in the ſecond place ought to 
rank as ſecond from a certain neceſlity ; or any thing elſe 
which he ſays? For to me, as a perſon ignorant of every 
thing, it appears, that nothing ought to be careleſsly 
aſſerted by a writer. But do you not poſſeſs a certain 
neceſſary method of compoſing orations, according to 
which he thus diſpoſed the parts of his oration in ſucceſ- 
ſion to each other 2 

PHADRUS. 

You are pleaſant, Socrates, in ſuppoſing that I am ſuffi- 
cient to judge concerning compoſitions ſo accurate as 
his. 

p SOCRATES. 

But I think this is evident to you, that every 1 
ought in its ſtructure to reſemble an animal, and ſhould 
have ſomething which can be called its body; ſo that it 
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may be neither without a head, nor be deſtitute of feet, 
but may poſſeſs a middle and extremes, adapted to each 
other, and to the whole. 
PHADRUS. 
How ſhould it not be ſo? 
SOCRATES. 

Conſider therefore the diſcourſe of your aſſociate, 
whether it ſubſiſts with theſe conditions, or otherwile ; 
and you will find, that it is in no reſpect different from 
that epigram, which certain perſons report was compoled 


on the Phrygian Midas. q 
PHADRUS. 
What was the epigram, and what are its peculiarities” ? 
SOCRATES. 


If was as follows: 


A brazen virgin traveller am I, 

Whom fate decrees in Midas' tomb to lie: 

And while ſtreams flow, and trees luxuriant bloom, 
I here ſhall ſtay within the mournful tomb; 

And this to ev'ry paſſenger atteſt, 

That here the aſhes of king Midas reſt. 


But that it is of no conſequence as to the connection, 
which part of it is read ſirſt or laſt, you PR, I doubt 
not, perceive. 


PHEDRUS, 
You deride our oration, Socrates. 


SOCRATES. 
Leſt you ſhould be angry therefore let us drop it; 
though 
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though it appears that many examples might be found in 
it, from an inſpection of which we might derive the ad- 
vantage of not attempting to 1mitate them. But let us pro- 
ceed to the diſcuſſion of other orations : for they contain 
ſomething, as it appears to me, which it is proper for thoſe 
to perceive who are willing to ſpeculate about orations. 
PHADRUS. 
But what 1s this ſomething ? 
SOCRATES». 

That they are in. a certain reſpect contrary to each 
other. For one kind aſſerts that the lover, and the other 
that he who 1s void of love, ought to be gratified. 

__ PuH«aDRUSsS. 

And it aſſerts this, indeed, moſt ſtrenuouſly. 

x SOCRATES. 

I ſhould have thought, that you would have anſwered 
more truly, and indeed furiouſly ſo.” But what I en- 
quire after is this—do we ſay that Love is a certain fury, 
or not ? 


| PHADRUS, 
A fury certainly. 
SOCRATES. 
But there are two ſpecies of fury; the one ariſing from 
human diſeaſes ; but the other from a divine mutation, 


taking place in a manner different from eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms. | 


PH DRUS. 
Entirely ſo, 


En: "SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 
But there are four. parts of the divine fury, diſtributed 
according to the four divinities which preſide over theſe 


parts. For we aſſign prophetic inſpiration to Apollo, 


teleſtic to Dionyſus, poetic to the Muſes; and the fourth 
or amatorial fury, which we aſſert to be the beſt of all, to 


Venus and Love. And I know not how while we are 


repreſenting by images the amatorial paſſion, we perhaps 
touch upon a certain truth ; and perhaps we are at the 
ſame time hurried away elſewhere. Hence, mingling 
together an oration not perfectly improbable, we have 
produced a certain fabulous hymn, and have with mo- 
derate abilities celebrated your lord and mine, Phædrus, 


'viz. Love, who is the inſpective guardian of beautiful 


youths. 
Pu DRus. 5 
And this, indeed, ſo as to have rendered it far from 


unpleaſant to me your auditor. 


SOCRATES. 
Let us therefore from this endeavour to underſtand 
how our diſcourſe has paſſed from cenſure to praiſe. 
8 Paps. 
What do you mean by this? 
| SOCRATES. 
To me we ſeem to have really been at play. with re- 
ſpect to the other parts of our diſcourſe : but I think that 


if any one is able to comprehend, according to art, theſe 


two ſpecies which we have ſpoken of, through a certam 
fortune, he will not be an ungraceful perſon. 
PHADRUS, 
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| PHADRUS. 
How do you mean? | 
SOCRATES. 

By looking to one idea, to bring together things every 
way diſperſed ; that by thus defining each, he may always 
render manifeſt that which he is deſirous to teach: juſt as 
we acted at preſent with reſpect to our definition of Love, 
whether good or bad. For certainly our diſcourſe by 
this means became more clear, and more conſiſtent with 
itſelf. 

PH DRUS. 

But what do you ſay reſpecting the other ſpecies, 

Socrates ? 
SOCRATES, 
That this again ſhould be cut into ſpecies according to 


members, naturally ; not by breaking any member, like an 


unſkilful cook, but, as in the above diſcourſe, receiving 
the foam of cogitation, as one common ſpecies. But as, 
in one body, members which are double and ſynoni— 
mous are called right or left, ſo our diſcourſe conſi- 
dered the ſpecies of delirium within us as naturally one. 
And dividing the one part into that which 1s on the Jeſt 
hand, and giving this another diltribution, it did not 
ceaſe till it there found a certain ſiniſter Love, and when 
four.d, reviled it, as it deſerves. But the other part 
conducted us to the right hand of fury, where we found 
a certain divine Love ſynonimous to the former, and ex- 
tending our praiſe we celebrated him, as the cauſe of the 
greateſt good to us. 
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PHEDRUS, 
You ſpeak moſt true. - 
f SOCRATES. 

But I, O Phadrus, am a lover of ſuch diviſions and 
compolitions as may enable me both to ſpeak and un- 
derſtand. And if I think that any other is able to behold 
the one and the many, according to the nature of things, 
this man I follow, purſuing his footſteps, as if he were 
a god. But whether or not I properly denominate 
thoſe who are able to accompliſh this, Divinity knows. 
But I have hitherto called them men converſant with 
dialectic. Tell me, therefore, by what name it'is proper 
to call them, according to your opinion and that of 
Lyſias. Or is this that art of ſpeaking, which Thraſy- 
machus and others employing, became themſelves wiſe 
in oratory, and rendered others ſuch, who were willing 
to beitow giſts on them, as if they had been kings? 

; | PrzaDRUS. 

Thoſe were indeed royal men, but yet not ſkilled in 
the particulars about which you enquire. But you ap- 
pear to me to have properly denominated this ſpecies in 
calling it dialectic ; but the rhetorical art appears as yet 
to have eſcaped us. 

SOCRATES. 

How do you ſay? Can there be any thing beautiful 
which is deſtitute of theſe particulars, and yet be com- 
prehended by art? If this be the caſe, it is by no means 


to be deſpiſed by me and you, but we muſt relate what 
remains of the rhetorical art. | 


PHKEDRVUs. 
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Pf PDRUs. 

And there are many things, Socrates, which are deli- 

vered in books about the art of ſpeaking. 
SOCRATES. 

You have very opportunely reminded me. For I 
think you would ſay that the proœmium ought to be 
called the firſt part of the oration; and that things of 
this kind are the ornaments of the art. 

PHADRUS. 

Certainly. 

SOCRATES. 

And in the ſecond place a certain narration ; and this 
accompanied with teſtimonies. In the third place, the 
reaſoning. In the fourth, probable arguments: and be- 
{des this, I think that a certain Byzantine, the belt arti- 
ficer of orations, introduces confirmation and approba- 
tion. 

PHEDRUS. 
Do you not mean the illuſtrious Theodorus ? 
SOCRATES. 

I do. For he diſcovered how confutation, both in 
accuſation and defence, might not only take place, but 
alſo be increaſed. But why ſhould we not introduce 
the moſt excellent Evenus, the Parian ? For he firſt diſ- 
covered ſub-declarations, and the art of prailing: and, 
according to the reports of ſome perſons, he delivered 
his reprehenſions in verſe for the fake of afſiſting the 
memory. For he is a wiſe man. But ſhall we ſuffer 
Lyſias and Gorgias to ileep, who placed probabilities be— 
fore realities ; and, through the ſtrength of their diſcourſe, 

| cauſed 
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cauſed ſmall things to appear large, and the large ſmall; 
likewiſe old things new, and the new old; and who be- 
ſides this diſcovered a conciſe method of ſpeaking, and 
again an infinite prolixity of words? All which when 
Prodicus once heard me relate, he laughed, and aſſerted 
that he alone had diſcovered what words this art re- 
quired; and that 1t required neither few nor many, but 
a moderate quantity. 
| PHEADRUS. 
You was therefore moſt wiſe, O Prodicus. 
SOCRATES, 
But ſhall we not ſpeak of Hippias? for I think that 
he will be of the ſame opinion with the Elean-gueſt. 
PHEDRUS. 
Why ſhould we not? 
SOCRATES. 
But what ſhall we ſay of the muſical compoſition of 
Polus, who employed the doubling of words, a collec- 


tion of ſentences, ſimilitudes, and elegance of appella- 


tions, in order to give ſplendour to his orations, according 


to the inſtruction which he had received from Ly- 


cimnion? 
PHADRUS. 


But were not the orations of Protagoras, Socrates, af 
this kind? 


SocRATEs. | 

His diction was indeed proper, and contained, beſides 
this, many other beautiful properties : but the Chalcedo- 
nian orator excelled in exciting commuleration from 
| the diſtreſſes of poverty and the infirmities of old age. 


He 
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He was beſides moſt {kilful in rouſing the multitude to 
anger, and when enraged appeaſing them, as he ſaid, by 
inchantment ; and highly excelled in framing and diſſolv- 
ing calumnies, from whence the greateſt advantage might 
be derived. But all ſeem to agree in opinion with re- 
ſpect to the concluſion of the oration, which ſome call 
the repetition, but others give it a different denomination. 


PHADRUS, 


Do you ſay that the concluſion ſummarily recalls into 
the memory of the auditors all that had been ſaid 


before ? 
| SOCRATES. 

1 do, and any thing elſe beſides, which you may have 
to ſay about this art. | 
PHEDRUS. 

What I have to ſay is but trifling, and not worth 
mentioning. 

SOCRATES. 

Let us therefore diſmiſs trifling obſervations, and 
rather behold in the clear light, in what particulars the 
power of this art prevails, and when it does ſo. 

PHADRUS. 

Its power, Socrates, is moſt prevalent in the aſſocia- 

tion of the multitude. 
SOCRATES. 

It is ſo. But, O demoniacal man, do you alſo fee, whe- 
ther their web appears to you, as it does to me, to have 
its parts ſeparated from each other ? 


PHADRUS. 
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PHADRUS. 

Shew me how you mean, 

DOCRATES, 

Tell me then: if any one addreſſing your aſſociate 
Eryximachus, or his father Acumenus, ſhould ſay, I 
know how to introduce certain things to the body, by 
which I can heat and cool it when I pleaſe; and beſides 
this, when I think proper I can produce vomiting, and 
downward ejection, and a variety of other things of this 
kind, through the knowledge of which J profeſs myſelf 
a phyſician, and able to make any one elſe ſo, to whom 
I deliver the knowledge of theſe particulars; hat do 


you think he who heard him ought to reply? 


PHADRUS. 

What elſe, than enquiring whether he knows, to whom, 

when, and how far, each of theſe ought to be applied? 
SOCRATES. | 

If therefore he ſhould ſay, that he by no means un- 
derſtands all this, but that he who is inſtructed by him 
ought to do ſo and ſo; what then would be his anſwer? 

PHAEDRUS. 

He would anſwer, I think, that the man was mad, and 
that having heard from ſome book about things of this 
kind, or met with ſome remedies, he thought he might 
become a phyſician, without knowing any thing about 
the art. 

SOCRATES. 
But what if any one, addreſſing Sophocles and 1Euripi- 


des, ſhould lay, that he knew how to compole a prolix 


85 diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe on a very trifling ſubject, and a very ſhort one 

on a great occaſion; and that when he plealed he could 

excite pity, and its contrary, horror and threats, and 

other things of this kind; and that by teaching theſe, he 

thought that he delivered the art of tragic poetry? 
PHEDRUS. 

And theſe alſo, I think, Socrates, would deride likes: 
who ſhould fancy that a tragedy was any thing elſe than 
the compoſition of all thele, fo diſpoſed as to be adapted 
to each other, and to the whole. 

SOCRATES. 


And I think, they would not ruſtically accuſe him; 


but juſt as if a muſician ſhould meet with a man who be- 
lieves himſelf ſkilled in harmony, becauſe he knows how 


to make a chord ſound ſharp and flat, he would not 


fiercely ſay to him, O miſerable creature, you are mad; 

but as being a muſician, he would thus addre!s him more 
mildly : O excellent man, 1t 1s neceſlary that he who is 
about to be a muſician, ſhould indeed know ſuch things 


as theſe; but at the ſame time nothing hinders us from 


concluding, that a man affected as you are may not un- 
derſtand the leaſt of harmony: for you may know what 


is neceſlary to be learned prior to harmony, without un- 


Gere harmony itſelf. 
PH DRUs. 0 
Moſt right. 
33 SOCRATES. 
In like manner Sophocles would reply to the perſon 
who addreſſed him, that he polleſſed things previous to 
22 tragedy, 
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tragedy, rather than tragedy itſelf: and Acumenus, that 
the medical pretender underſtood things previous to me- 
dicine, and not medicine itſelf. | 
PHADRUS., 
Entirely fo. 
SOCRATES. 

But what, if the mellifluous Adraſtus, or Pericles, 
ſhould hear thoſe all-beautiful artificial inventions, 
conciſe diſcourſes, ſimilitudes, and other things, which 
we ſaid ſhould be diſcuſſed in the light, do you think that 
they would be angry, as we were through our ruſticity, 
with thoſe who wrote about and taught ſuch things as if 
they were the ſame with rhetoric ? 'Or rather, as being 
wiſer than us, would they not thus reprove us? It is not 
proper, Phædrus and Socrates, to be angry with ſuch cha- 
racters; but you ought rather to pardon thoſe who, being 
ignorant of oratory, are unable to define what rhetoric 
is, and who in conſequence of this paſſion, from poſſeſſing 
a knowledge of things previous to the art, think that they 
have diſcovered rhetoric itſelf; and by teaching theſe to 
others, imagine that they teach rhetoric in perfection: 
but who at the ſame time leave to the proper induſtry of 
their diſciples the art of diſpoſing each of theſe, ſo as to 
produce perſuaſion, and of compoling the whole ora- 
tion, as if nothing of this kind was neceſſary for them to 
accompliſh. | 

PHADRUS. 

Such indeed, Socrates, does that art appear to be, 
which theſe men teach, and write about as rhetoric ; and 

you 
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you ſeem to me to have ſpoken the truth: but how and 
from whence ſhall we be able to acquire the art of true 
rhetoric and perſuaſion ? 

: SOCRATES. 

It is probable, Phædrus, and perhaps alſo neceſſary, 
that the perfect may be obtained in this as in other con- 
teſts. For if you naturally poſſeſs rhetorical abilities, 
you will become a celebrated orator, by the aſſiſtance 
of ſcience and exerciſe : but if you are deſtitute of any one 

of theſe, you will be imperfect through this deficiency. 
But the method employed by Lyſias and Thrafymachus 


docs not appear to me to evince the magnitude of this 


art. 2 
Ee PHADRUS. 

But what method then does ? 
SOCRATES. 


Pericles, molt excellent man, appears with great pro- 


priety to have been the moſt perfect of all in the rhe- 


torical art. ' 
| PH DRUsõ. 

Why? 

SOCRATES. 

All the great arts require continual meditation, and a 
diſcourſe about the ſublime parts of nature. For an ele- 
vation of intellect, and a perfectly efficacious power, ap- 
pear in a certain reſpect to proceed from hence; which 
Pericles poſſeſſed in conjunction with his naturally good 
diſpoſition. For meeting, I think, with Anaxagoras, who 


had theſe requiſites, he was filled with elevated diſcourſe, 
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and comprehended the nature of intelle& and folly, 
which Anaxagoras diffuſely diſcuſſed : and from hence 
he transferred to the art of diſcourſe whatever could 
contribute to its advantage. | 
PHEDRUS. 
How 1s this? 
SOCRATES. 
In a certain reſpect the method of the rhetorical and 
medicinal art is the ſame. 
PK DRUs. 
But how ? 
SOCRATES. 

In both it is requiſite that a diſtribution ſhould be 
made; in one of the nature of body, in the other of the 
ſoul, if you are deſirous in the firſt inſtance of giving 
health and ſtrength by introducing medicine and nutri- 
ment according to art, and not by exerciſe and experience 
alone ; and in the ſecond inſtance, if you wiſh to intro- 
duce perſuaſion and virtue into the ſou!, by reaſon and 
legitimate inſtitutions. 

PHADRUS. 
It is probable it ſhould be ſo, Socrates. 
| SOCRATES. _ 
| But do you think that the nature of the foul can be 
ſufficiently known without the nature of the univerſe? 
| PHADRUS. 

If it 1s proper to be perſuaded by Hippocrates, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Eſculapius, even the nature of body cannot be 
known without this method. 


SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 

He ſpeaks in a becoming manner, my friend. But 
it 1s neceſlary, beſides the authority of Hippocrates, to 
examine our diſcourſe, and conſider whether 1t 1s con- 
ſiſtent. 

PHADRUS. 

I agree with you. 
. SOCRATES. 

Conſider then what Hippocrates and true reaſon aſſert 
concerning nature. Is it not therefore neceſlary to think 
reſpecting the nature of every thing, in the firſt place, 
whether that is ſimple or multiform, about which we 
are deſirous, both that we ourſelves ſhould be artifls, and 


that we ſhould be able to render others {o? And, in the 


next place, if it is ſimple, ought we not to inveſtigate its 
power, with reſpect to producing any thing naturally, or 
being naturally paſſive? And if it volleſſes: many [peCtcs, 
having numbered theſe, ought we not to ſpeculate in 
each, as in one, its natural power of becoming active and 
palive? 
PHAzDRUS. 
It appears we ſhould, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 

The method, therefore, which proceeds without thelc, 
is ſimilar to the progreſſion of one blind. But he who 
operates according to art, ought not to be allimilated 
either to the blind, or the deaf; but it is evident that 
whoever accommodates his diſcourſes to any art, ought 
accurately to exhibit the eſſence of that nature to which 
he introduces diſcourſes; and this is doubtleſs the ſoul. 

PHEDRUS. 
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| PHADRUS., 
Without doubt. 
SOCRATES. 


Will not, therefore. all the attention of ſuch a one be 


directed to this end, tnat he may produce perſuaſion in 


the foul ? 
PHADRUS. 

Certainly. 

SOCRATES. 

It is evident therefore that Thraſymachus, and any 
other perſon who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of the rhe- 
torical art, ought firſt, with all poſſible accuracy, to de- 
{cribe, and cauſe the foul to perceive whether ſhe is na- 
turally one and ſimilar, or multiform according to the 
torm of body : for this is what we call evincing its nature. 

PHEDRUS, 

Entirely ſo. 

SOCRATES. 

But in the ſecond place he ought to ſhew, what it is 
natura capable of either acting or ſuffering. 

PH DR Us. 

Certainly. 

SOCRATES. 

In the third place, having orderly diſtinguiſhed the 
genera of diſcourſes and of the ſoul, and the pathons of 
theſe he ſhould pals through all the cauſes, harmonizing 
each to each, and teaching what kind of ſoul will be 
neceſſarily perſuaded by ſuch particular diſcourſes, and 
through what cauſe; and again, what kind of ſoul ſuch 
diſcourſes will be unable to perſuade. 


PHADRUS® 
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PHADRUS. 

Such a method of proceeding will, as it appears, be 
molt beautiful. 

SOCRATES. 

He, therefore, who acts in a different manner, will 
neither artificially write, nor diſcourſe upon this, or any 
other ſubject. But writers on the art of rhetoric of the 
preſent day (whom you yourſelf have heard) are craſty, 
and conceal from us that they know about the ſoul in a 
molt beautiful manner. However, till they both ſpeak 
and write according to this method, we ſhall never be 
perſuaded that they write according to art. 

PHEADRUS, 

What method do you mean ? 

SOCRATES. 

It will not be eaſy to mention the very words them - 
ſelves, which ought to be employed on this occaſion : 
but as far as I am able I am willing to tell you how it is 
proper to write, if we deſire to write according to art. 

PrHeDRUS. 

Tell me then. 

SOCRATES. 

Since the power of diſcourſe is attractive of the ſoul, 
it is neceſſary that the future orator ſhould know how 
many ſpecies ſoul contains; but theſe are various, and 


ſouls poſleſs their variety from theſe. Souls therefore of 


ſuch a particular nature, in conſequence of certain diſ- 
courſes, and through a certain caule, are eaſily perſuaded 
to ſuch and ſuch particulars. But ſuch as are differently 

lg allected, 
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allected, are with difficulty perſuaded through theſe 
means. It is neceſlary, therefore, that he who ſuſhciently 
underſtands all this, when he aſterwards perceives theſe 
particulars taking place in actions, ſhould be able to fol- 
low them with great celerity through ſenſible inſpection; 
or otherwiſe he will retain nothing more than the words 
which he once heard from his preceptor. But when he 
is ſufficiently able to ſay, who will be perſuaded by fuch 
and ſuch diſcourſes, and ſagaciouſly perceives, that the 
perſon preſent is ſuch by nature as was ſpoken of be- 
fore, and that he may be incited by certain diſcourſes to 
certain actions; then, at length, ſuch a one will be a per- 
{ect maſter of this art, when to his former attainments he 
adds the knowledge of opportunely ſpeaking, or being 
lilent, the uſe or abuſe of conciſe diſcourſe, of language 


plaintive and vehement, and of the other parts of rhetoric 


delivered by his maſters; but never till this is accom- 
pliſhed. But he who fails in any of theſe particulars, 
either in ſpeaking, teaching, or writing, and yet aſſerts 
that he ſpeaks according to art, is vanquiſhed by the per- 
lon he 1s unable to perſuade. But what then (perhaps 
a writer of orations will ſay to us); does it appear to you, 
Phedrus and Socrates, that the art of ſpeaking 1s to be 
obtained by this method, or otherwiſe? 5 


PHADRUS. 


It is impoſſible, Socrates, that it ſhould be obtained 
otherwiſe, though the acquiſition ſeems to be attended 
with no {mall labour. 


SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 

You ſpeak the truth. And for the ſake of this, it is 
neceſſary, by toiling upwards and downwards all diſ- 
courſes, to conſider whether any eaſter and ſhorter way 
will preſent itſelf to our view for this purpoſe ; leſt we 
ſhould in vain wander through a long and rough road, 
when we might have walked through one ſhort and 
ſmooth. If therefore you can afford any aſſiſtance, in 
conſequence of what you have heard from Lyſias, or any 


other, endeavour to tell it me, by recalling it into your 
mind, 
PHEADRUS. 

-F might indeed do this, for the ſake of experiment, 
but I cannot at preſent. 
| SOCRATES. 

Are you willing, therefore, that I ſhould relate to you 
the diſcourſe which I once heard concerning things of 
this kind ? 

PHEADRUS. * 

How ſhould I not? 

; | SOCRATES. 
It is ſaid, therefore, Phædrus, to be juſt, to tell what 
is reported of the wolf. 
PHADRUS. 
Do you therefore a& in the ſame manner. 
SOCRATES. 

They ſay then, that there is no occaſion to extol and 
magnify theſe particulars in ſuch a manner, nor to de- 
duce our diſcourſe from on high, and afar off. For, as 


R we 
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we ſaid in the beginning of this diſcourſe, he who is about 
to be ſufhciently {kilful in rhetoric, ought not to partici- 
pate the truth reſpecting things juſt and good, or men who 
are ſuch, either from nature or education. For, in judi- 
cial matters, no attention whatever is paid to the truth 
of theſe, but to perſuaſion alone; and that this is the 
probable, which ought to be ſtudied by him who 1s to 
ſpeak according to art. For he ought never to ſpeak of 
tranſactions, unleſs they are probable ; but both in accu- 
ſation and defence probabilities ſhould always be intro- 
duced: and in ſhort he who ſpeaks ſhould purſue the 
probable, and, if he ſpeaks much, ſhould bid farewell to 
truth. For when this method is obſerved through the 
whole of a diſcourſe, it cauſes all the perfection of the art. 

PHEDRUS. 

You have related thoſe particulars, Socrates, which are 
aſſerted by the ſkilful in rhetoric ; for I remember that 
we briefly touched upon this in the former part of our 
diſcourſe. But to ſuch as are converſant with theſe mat- 
ters, this appears to be a thing of great conſequence : 
but vou have indeed ſeverely reviled Tiſias himſelf. 

Soc RATES. 
Let then Tiſias himſelf tell us, whether he calls the 


probable any thing elſe than that which is apparent to 
the multitude. 


PHEADRUS. 

What elſe can a he call it? 
SOCRATES. 
He alſo appears to have diſcovered and wrote about 
the 
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the following crafty and artificial method: that if ſome 
imbecil but bold man ſhould knock down one who -15 
robult but timid, taking from him at the ſame time a 
garment, or ſomething elſe, and ſhould be tried for the 
allault, then neither of theſe ought to ſpeak the truth : 
but that the coward ſhould ſay, the bold man was not 
alone, when he gave the aſſault ; and that the bold man 
ſhould deny this, by aſſerting that he was alone, when the 


pretended aſſault was given, and ſhould at the fame time 
artfully aſk, how 1s it poſſible that a man ſo weak as I 


am, could attack one ſo robuſt as he is? That then the 
other ſhould not acknowledge his cowardice, but ſhould 
endeavour by deviſing ſome falſe allegation to accuſe his 
opponent. And 1n other inſtances, things of this kind 
mult be ſaid according to art. Is not this the caſe, Phæ- 
drus ? 

PE PDRUs. 

Entirely ſo. 

. SOCRATES, 

O how craſtily does Tiſias appear to have diſcovered 
an abſtruſe art, or whoever elſe was the inventor, and 
in whatever other name he delights! But ſhall we, my 
ſriend, ſay this or not? 

8 | PH ZDRUS. 

What ? | 5 
SOCRATES. 

This: O Tiſias, ſome time ſince before your arrival, 
we affirmed, that the probable with which the multitude 
are converſant, ſubſiſted through its ſimilitude to truth: 
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and we juſt now determined, that ſimilitudes might 


every where be found in the moſt beautiful manner, by 


him who was acquainted with truth. So that if you aſ- 
ſert any thing elſe about the art of diſcourſe, we ſhall 
readily liſten to you; but if not, we ſhall be perſuaded 
by our preſent determinations, that unleſs a perſon enu- 
merates the different diſpoſitions of his auditors, and diſ- 
tributes things themſelves into their ſpecies, and again is 
able to comprehend the ſeveral particulars in one idea, 
he will never be {killed in the art of ſpeaking to that de- 
gree which it is poſſible for man to attain. But this 
degree of excellence can never be obtained without 
much labour and ſtudy; and a prudent man will not toil 
for its acquiſition, that he may ſpeak and act ſo as to be 
pleaſing to men; but rather that, to the utmoſt of his abi- 


lity, he may ſpeak and act in ſuch a manner as may be 


acceptable to the gods. For men wiſer than us, O Tiſias, 
fay that he who is indued with intelle& ought not to 


make it the principal object of his ſtudy how he may 


bratify his fellow ſervants, but how he may pleaſe good 
maſters, and this from good means. So that if the cir- 
cuit is long, you ought not to wonder: for it is not to be 
undertaken in the manner which ſeems proper to you, 
but for the ſake of mighty concerns. And theſe, if any 
one is ſo diſpoſed, will be moſt beautifully effected by 
this means, as reaſon herſelf evinces. 


PHEDRUS, 


This appears to me, Socrates, to be moſt beautifully 
ſaid, 
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ſaid, if there is but a poſſibility that any one can accom- 


pliſh the arduous undertaking. 
SOCRATES. 

But to endeavour after beautiful attainments is beauti- 
ful, as likewiſe to endure whatever may happen to be the 
reſult of our endeavours. 

| | PHEDRUS. 

Very much ſo. 
SOCRATES. 
And thus much may ſuffice concerning a. knowledge 
and ignorance of the art of rhetoric. 
Es PHEDRUS 
Certainly. 
SOCRATES. 


Does it not therefore remain, that we ſhould ſpeak 


concerning the elegance and inelegance of writing? 
PHEDRUS. 
Certainly. 
SOCRATES. * = 
Do you know how you may in the higheſt degree 
pleaſe the divinity of diſcourſe both in ſpeaking. and 
acting? 
PHEDRUS. 
Not at all. Do you? 
SOCRATES, 
I have heard certain particulars delivered by the an- 
_ cients, who were truly knowing. But if we ourſelves 
ſhould diſcover this, do you think we ſhould afterwards 
be at all ſolicitous about human opinions? 


PHADRUS, 


f 
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Your queſtion is ridiculous ; but relate what you ſay 
you have heard. 
= SOCRATES. 
I have heard then, that about Naucratis, in Egypt. 
there was one of their ancient gods, to whom a bird was 


ſacred, which they call Ibis; but the name of the demon 
himſelf was Theuth*. According to tradition, this god 


firſt 


The genus of diſciplines belonging to Mercury contains gymnaſ- 
tics, muſic, arithmetic, geometry, aſtronomy, and the art of ſpeaking 
and writing. This god, as he is the ſource of invention, is called the fon 
of Maia; becauſe mve/tigation, which is implied by Mata, produces in- 


vention: and as unfolding the will of Jupiter, who is an intellectual 


god, he is the cauſe of matheſis, or diſcipline. He firſt ſubſiſts in Jupi- 
ter, the artiſicer of the world; next, among the ſupermundane gods; in 


the third place, among the liberated gods; fourthly, in the planet Mercury; 


ſifthly, in the Mercurial order of demons ; ſixthly, in human ſouls who 
are the attendants of this god ; and in the ſeventh degree his properties 
ſubſiſt in certain animals, ſuch as the ibis, the ape, and ſagacious dogs. 
The narration of Socrates in this place is both allegorical and anagogic, 
or reductorial. Naucratis is a region of Egypt, eminently ſubject to 
the influence of Mercury, though the whole of Egypt is allotted to this 
divinity. Likewiſe in this city a certain man once flouriſhed, full of 
the Mercurial power, becauſe his ſoul formerly exiſted in the heavens of 
the Mercurial order. But he was firſt called Theuth, that is, Mercury 
and a god, becauſe his ſoul ſubſiſted according to the perfect ſimilitude 
of this divinity, But afterwards a demon, becauſe from the god Mer- 
cury, through a Mercurial demon, gifts of this kind are tranſmitted to a 
Mercurial ſoul. This Mercurial foul, and at the ſame time demon, re- 
late their inventions to king Thamus. And though a man named 


Thamus once reigned in Egypt, yet anagogically Thamus is a Mercurial 


divinity either celeſtial or ſuper-celeſtial, But Ammon is that ſuperior 
Jupiter, 


PHADRUS 


firſt diſcovered number and the art of reckoning, geo- 
metry and aſtronomy, the games of cheſs and hazard, 
and likewiſe letters. But Thamus was at that time king 
of all Egypt, and reſided in that great city of the upper 
Egypt, which the Greeks call Egyptian Thebes ; but 
the god himſelf they denominate Ammon. Theuth 
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therefore departing to 'Thamus, ſhewed him his arts, and 


told him that he ought to diſtribute them amongſt the 


other Egyptians. But Thamus aſked him concerning 


the utility of each ; and upon his informing him, he ap- 
proved what appeared to him to be well ſaid, but blamed 
that which had a contrary aſpect. But Theuth is re- 


ported to have fully unfolded to Thamus many particu- 


lars reſpecting each art, which it would be too prolix to 
mention. But when they came to diſcourſe upon let- 
ters, This diſcipline, O king, ſays Theuth, will render the 


Jupiter, who comprehends the Mercurial gifts. Laſtly, invention be- 
longs to natural inſtinct and conception, but judgment and diſcrimina- 
tion to reaſon and perfect intelligence, which is far more excellent. 
But each at the ſame time belongs to Jupiter Ammon; though, when 
taken ſeparately, invention, and as it were the material form of art, muſt 


be referred to a demoniacal, or human Mercury; but judgment and uſe, 


and that which leads to the end, to Thamus, who is ſuperior both to a 
human and demoniacal Mercury. Though the narration ſeems to com- 
prehend Thamus and Ammon under the ſame perſon, yet accurate 
reaſoning is able to diſtinguiſh them. They relate that the Egyptian 
ibis was ſimilar to a ſtork, that it had the figure of a heart, that it 
walked in a very unequal manner, and that it brought forth its eggs 


chrough its throat, juſt as Mercury delivers his progeny into light. And 


theſe and the other Mercurial ſymbols bgnify wiſdom, geometry, elo- 
quence, and interpretation, 
Egyptians 
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Egyptians wiſer, and increaſe their powers of memory. 


For this invention is the medicine of memory and wiſ- 
dom. To this Thamus replied, O moſt artificial Theuth, 
one perſon is more adapted to artificial operations, but 
another to judging what detriment or advantage will 


ariſe from the uſe of theſe productions of art: and now 
you who are the father of letters, through the benevo- 
lence of your diſpoſition, have affirmed juſt the con- 


trary of what letters are able to effect. For theſe, 


through the negligence of recollection, will produce ob- 
livion in the ſoul of the learner ; becauſe, through truſt- 


ing to the external and foreign marks of writing, they 


will not exerciſe the internal powers of recollection. 
So that you have not diſcovered the medicine of 


memory, but of admonition. You will likewiſe deliver 
to your diſciples an opinion of wiſdom, and not truth. 


For in conſequence of having many readers without the 


inſtruction of a maſter, the multitude will appear to be 
knowing in many things, of which they are at the ſame 
time ignorant; and will become troubleſome aſſociates, 
in conſequence of poſſeſſing an opinion of wiſdom, in- 


ſtead Of wiſdom itſelf. 


PHADRUS. 
You with great facility, Socrates, compoſe Egyptian 


diſcourſes, and thoſe of any other nation, when you are 


ſo diſpoſed. 


SocRATES. 
But, my friend, thoſe who reſide in the temple of 


Dodonean jupiter, aſſert that the firſt prophetic diſ- 


4 „ courſes, 
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courſes iſſued from the oak. It was ſufficient, therefore, 
for thoſe ancients, as they were not ſo wiſe as you mo— 
derns, to liſten to oaks and rocks, through their ſimpli- 
City, if theſe inanimate things did but utter the truth. 
But you perhaps think it makes a difference who ſpeaks. 
and to what country he belongs. For you do not alone 
conſider, whether what is aſſerted is true or falſe. 
PHEDRUS. 

You have very properly reproved me; and I think the 
caſe with reſpect to letters 1s jult as the Theban Thamus 
has ſtated it, 

SOCRATES. 

Hence, he who thinks to commit an art to writing, or 
to receive it, when delivered by this means, ſo that ſome- 
thing clear and firm may reſult from the letters, is en- 
dued with great ſimplicity, and 1s truly ignorant of the 
prophecy of Ammon; ſince he is of opinion, that ſome- 
thing more is contained in the writing, than what the 
things themſelves contained in the Jetters admoniſh the 
ſcientific reader. 

PHEDRUS, 

Moſt right. 

SOCRATES. 

For that which is committed to writing contains 
ſomething very weighty, and truly ſimilar to a picture. 
For the offspring of a picture project as if they were 
alive; but if you alk them any queſtion, they are ſilent 
in a perfectly venerable manner. Juſt ſo with reſpect to 
written diſcourſes, you would think that they ſpoke. as if 

5 they 
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they poſſeſſed ſome portion of wiſdom. But if, deſirous 
to be inſtructed, you interrogate them about any thing 
which they aſſert, they ſignify one thing only, and this 
always the ſame. And every diſcourſe, when it is once 
written, is every where ſimilarly rolled among its aud1- 
tors, and even among thoſe by whom it ought not to be 
heard; and is perfectly ignorant, to whom it is proper to 
addreſs itſelf, and to whom not. But when it is faulty 
or unjuſtly reviled, it always requires the aſſiſtance of 
its father. For as to itſelf, it can neither reſiſt its adver- 
fary, nor defend itſelf. 

PHEDRUS. 

And this, alſo, you appear to have molt rightly aſſerted. 

SOCRATES. 

But what, ſhall we not conſider another diſcourſe, 
which 1s the genuine brother of this, how legitimate it 
is, and how much better and more powerful it is born 
than this? 

PHADRUS. 
What 1s this? and how do you lay 1t 1s produced ? 
SOCRATES. 

That which, in conjunction with ſcience, is written in 
the ſoul of the learner, which is able to defend itſelf, and 
which knows to whom it ought to ſpeak, and before 
whom it ought to be ſilent. 

PrH&aDRUS. = 

You ſpeak of the living and animated diſcourſe of one 
endued with knowledge; of which written diſcourſe 
may be juſtly called a certain image. 


SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 

Entirely ſo. But anſwer me with reſpect to this alſo : 
will the huſbandman, who is endued with intellect, ſcat- 
ter ſuch ſeeds as are moſt dear to him, and from which 
he wiſhes fruit ſhould ariſe? will he ſcatter them in ſum- 
mer in the gardens of Adonis, with the greateſt diligence 
and attention, rejoicing to behold them in beautiful per- 
fection within the ſpace of eight days? Or rather, when 


he acts in this manner, will he not do ſo for the fake of 


ſome feſtive day, or ſport ? but when ſeriouſly applying 
himſelf to the buſineſs of agriculture, will he not ſow 
where it is proper, and be ſufficiently pleaſed, if his ſow- 
ing receives its conſummation within the ſpace of eight 
months ? | 

| PHEDRUS. 

He would doubtleſs act in this manner, Socrates, at 

one time ſowing ſeriouſly, and at another time for di- 
verſion. | 
SOCRATES. . 
But ſhall we ſay that the man who poſſeſſes the ſcience 
of things juſt, beautiful and good, is endued with leſs in- 
telle& than a huſbandman, with reſpect to the ſeeds 
which he ſows? _ 
| PHADRUS. 

By no means. 

SOCRATES. 
He will not therefore with anxious and halty diligence 
write them in black water, ſowing them by this means 


with his pen in conjunction with diſcourſes; ſince it is 
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by this means impoſſible to aſſiſt them through ſpeech, 
and impoſſible ſufficiently to exhibit the truth. 
PHADRUS. 
This therefore 1s not proper. 
SOCRATES. | 

Certainly not. He will therefore ſow and write in the 
gardens which letters contain for the ſake of ſport, as it 
appears; and when he has written, having raiſed monu- 
ments as treaſures to himſelf, with a view to the oblivion 
of old age, if he ſhould arrive to it, and for the like bene- 
fit of others who tread in the ſame ſteps, he is delighted - 
on beholding his delicate progeny of fruits; and while 
other men purſue other diverſions, irrigating themſelves 
with banquets, and other entertainments which are the 

ſiſters of theſe, he on the contrary paſſes his time in the _ 
delights which converſation produces. 
PHADRUS. 

You ſpeak, Socrates, of a moſt beautiful diverſion, and 
not of a vile amuſement, as the portion of him who 1s 
able to ſport with diſcourſe, and who can mythologize 
about juſtice, and other particulars which you ſpeak of. 

SOCRATES. 

For it is indeed ſo, my dear Phædrus. But, in my 
opinion, a much more beautiful ſtudy will reſult from 
diſcourſes, when ſome one employing the dialectic art, 
and receiving a ſoul properly adapted for his purpoſe, 
plants and ſows in it diſcourſes, in conjunction with 
{cience; diſcourſes which are ſufficiently able to aſſiſt 

both themſelves and their planter, and which are not 
ne? - barren, 
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barren, but abound with ſeed; from whence others 
ſpringing up in different manners, are always ſufficient to 
extend this immortal benefit, and to render their poſſeſſor 
bleſſed in as high a degree as is poſlible to man. 
PHADRUS. 
This which you ſpeak of is ſtill yet far more beautiful. 
SOCRATES. | 

But now, Phædrus, this being granted, are we able to 

diſtinguiſh and judge about what follows? 
PHADRUS. 

What 1s that? 

SOCRATES. 

Thoſe particulars, for the ſake of knowi ing which we 
came hither; that we might enquire into the diſgrace of 
Lyfias in the art of writing ; and that we might inveſtigate 
thoſe diſcourſes which are either written with, or without 
art. To me therefore it appears that we have moderately 
evinced that which is artificial, and that which is not ſo. 

PHADRUS. 

It appears lo. 

| SOCRATES. 

But again we ought to remember that no one can ac- 
quire perfection in the art of ſpeaking either with reſpect 
to teaching or perſuading, till he is well acquainted with 
the truth of the particulars about which he either ſpeaks 
or writes : till he is able to define the whole of a thing; 
and when defined, again knows how to divide it according 
to ſpecies, as far as to an indiviſible: and, according to 
this method, contemplating the ſoul, and diſcovering a 

ſpecies 
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ſpecies adapted to the nature of each, he thus diſpoſes and 
adorns his diſcourſe: accommodating various and all- 


harmonious diſcourſes to a ſoul characterized by variety; 


but ſuch as are ſimple, to one of a ſimple diſpoſition. 
PH DRS. 
It appears to be ſo in every reſpect. 
| SOCRATES, 

But what. ſhall we ſay to the queſtion, whether it is 
beautiful or baſe to ſpeak and write orations; and in 
what reſpect this employment may be blameable or not? 
Unleſs what we have ſaid a little before is ſufficient for 
this purpole. 

PHADRUS. 
What was that ? | 
| SOCRATES. 
That whether Lyſias, or any other, has at any time writ- 


ten, or now writes ſo as to eſtabliſh laws either privately 


or publicly, compoſing a political work, and thinking 
that it contains great ſtability and clearneſs; this is baſe 
in a writer, whether any one ſays ſo or not. For to be 
ignorant of the difference between true viſions and the 
deluſions of ſleep, between juſt and unjuſt, evil and good, 


cannot fail of being really baſe, though the whole rout of 


the vulgar ſhould unite in its praiſe. 
PHADRUS. 
It cannot be otherwiſe. 
SOCRATES. 
But he who in a written oration thinks that there is 
a great neceſlity for amuſement, and who conſiders no 
diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, whether in proſe or verſe, deſerving much 
ſtudy in its compoſition, like thoſe rhapſodiſts, who 
without judgment and learning recite verſes for the ſake 
of perſuaſion, while in reality the belt of thoſe diſcourſes 
were written for the ſake of admoniſhing the ſkilful ; but 
who thinks, that the clear, the perfect, and the ſerious, 
ought only to take place in diſcourſes which teach and 
are delivered for the fake of learning, and which are truly 
written in the ſoul, about the juſt, the beautiful and the 
good; and who judges that diſcourſes of this kind ought 
to be called his legitimate offspring; that, in the firſt 
place, which is inherent in himſelf, if he ſhould find it 
there, and afterwards whatever offspring, or brethren 
ſpring in a becoming manner from this progeny of his 
own ſoul in the ſouls of others, bidding at the ſame time 
farewell to all others ;—a man of this kind Phedrus, ap- 
pears. to be ſuch a one as you and I ſhould wiſh ourſelves 
to be. | 
PHADRUS. 

I perfectly deſire and pray for the poſſeſlion of what 

ow ſpeak of. 
3 

We have therefore moderately ſpoken thus much 
about diſcourſes, as it were in play: it only remains that 
you tell Lyſias, that deſcending with intellect to the ſtream 
of the Nymphs and Mules, we heard certain diſcourſes, 
which they ordered us to acquaint Lyſias with, and every 
other writer of orations, likewiſe Homer, and any other 
who may compoſe either naked poetry, or that which is 
adorned 
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adorned with the ſong; and in the third place Solon, and 
all who may commit political inſtitutions to writing ;— 
that if their compoſitions reſult from knowing the truth, 
and if they are able to defend their writings againſt the 
objections of adverſaries who declare—that they can 
evince the improbity of their diſcourſes, then, they 
ought not to be denominated from works of this kind, 
but from what they have ſeriouſly written. 


PHADRUS. 
What appellations, then, will you aſſign them? 


SOCRATES. 

To call them wiſe, Phædrus, appears to me to be a 
mighty appellation, aud adapted to a gud alone; but to 
denominate them philoſophers, or ſomething of this kind, 
ſeems to be more convenient and proper. 


PHEDRUS. 


There is nothing indeed unbecoming | in ſuch an 
epithet. 


SOCRATES. 

He therefore who cannot exhibit any thing more 
honourable than what he has written, and who turns up- 
wards and downwards his compoſition, for a conſiderable 
ſpace of time, adding and taking away ; may not ſuch a 
one be juſtly called a poet, or a writer of orations or laws? 
| PHADRUS. 

_ Certainly. 5 


| SOCRATES. 
| Relate theſe particulars, therefore, to your aſſociate. 


PHADRUS, 
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PHADRUS. 
But what will you do? For it is not proper that your 
| companion ſhould be neglected. 
SOCRATES. 
Who is he? 
PH DRUSsS. 
The worthy Iſocrates. What will von tell him, Socra- 
tes? and what character ſhall we allign him? 
SOCRATES 
Hocrates as vet, Phædrus, is but a Young man ; but 
am Willing to tell you what J pr opheſy CONCErning + 
| Py HA. DRUs. 
What 
80 "RATES, 
He ; appears to me to 1 ſuch excellent natural en 
. us that his productions ought not to bc coltipared 
with the orations of Lvfias, Bei this his manner. 
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PHEDRUS. 
Be it ſo; but let us depart, fince the heat has now 
abated its fervour. 


SOCRATES, 

But it is proper we ſhould pray before we depart. 
PHADRUS, 

Undoubtedly. | 
SOCRATES. 


O beloved Pan, and all ye other gods, who are reſi- 
dents of this place *, grant that I may become beautiful 
within, and that whatever I poſſeſs externally may be 
friendly to my inward attainments. Grant, alſo, that I 
may conſider the wiſec man as one who abounds in 
wealth; and that I may enjoy that portion of gold, which 
no other than a prudent man 1s able either to bear, or 
properly manage. Do we require any thing elſe, Phedrus? 
for to me it appears that I have prayed tolerably well. 

PHADRUS. 

Pray alſo in the ſame manner tor me: for the poſſeſ- 
hjñons of friends are common. 
| SOCRATES. 
et us then depart. 


* 


* By Pan, and the other gods, underfiand local deities under the 


moon. But Pan is denominated as it were a//, becauſe he poſſeſſes the 
5 | 


moſt ample {way in the order of local gods. For as the ſupermundane 
gods are referred to Jupiter, and the celeſtial to Bacchus, fo all the ſub- 
Junary local gods and demons are referred to Pan, 
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